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CONTRIBUTOa5 


Dexter Filkins {Comment, p. l7), the au- 
thor of “The Forever War, ’’joined The 
New Yorker as a staff writer in 2011. 

Ian Frazier {The Talk of the Town,p. 20) 
win publish “Hogs Wild: Selected Re- 
porting Pieces” in June. 

David Owen ( “Dirty Hands, ” p. 22) is 
working on a book about water, based 
on his article “Where the River Runs 
Dry,” which appeared in the May 25, 
2015, issue of the magazine. 

Seamus Heaney {Poem,p. 27) was a poet 
and a translator, who died in 2013. His 
translation of Book VI of Virgil’s Ae- 
neid, excerpted in this issue, will be 
published in the U.S. in May. 

Peter Messier ( "Living-Room Democ- 
racy, ” p. 30) is a staff writer living in 
Cairo. “Strange Stones: Dispatches from 
East and West”is one of his many books. 

Jen Spyra {Shouts fif Murmurs, p. 29), 
a former senior writer for the Onion, 
is a staff writer for “The Late Show 
with Stephen Colbert.” 


Rebecca Mead ( “Learn Different, "P-36), 
the author of “My Life in Middle- 
march,” has been writing for the mag- 
azine since 1997. 

Matthieu Aikins {“The Bidding War,” 
p. 46) is a ScheU Fellow at the Nation 
Institute. He has been reporting from 
Afghanistan since 2008, and won a 
2013 George Polk Award for magazine 
reporting for his piece about war crimes 
in that country. 

Fiona McFarlane {Fiction, p. 56) pub- 
lished her debut novel, “The Night 
Guest,” in 2013. “The High Places,” a 
collection of short stories, will come 
out in May. 

Nathan Heller {Books, p. 62) is a Staff 
writer. 

Danny Shanahan {Cover) has contrib- 
uted to The New Yorker for nearly thirty 
years. His cartoons have appeared in 
many of the magazine’s publications, 
including “The New Yorker Book of 
Golf Cartoons.” He is currently work- 
ing on illustrations for a cookbook. 


George Packer {Books, p. 67) has been 
a staff writer since 2003. He is the au- 
thor of seven books, including “The 
Unwinding: An Inner History of the 
New America,” for which he won a 
National Book Award. 

Emily Nussbaum {On Television, p. 59), 
The New Yorkers television critic, won 
a 2014 National Magazine Award for 
columns and commentary. 

Hua Hsu {Pop Music, p. 70) will publish 
his first book, “A Floating Chinaman: 
Fantasy and Failure Across the Pacific,” 
in June. 

Hilton Als {The Theatre, p. 72), a staff 
writer and a theatre critic for the mag- 
azine, is an associate professor of writ- 
ing at Columbia University’s School 
of the Arts. 

Rae Armantrout {Poem, p. 42) won a 
Pulitzer Prize and a National Book 
Critics Circle Award for her poetry 
collection “Versed.” A volume of new 
and selected poems, “Partly,” is due out 
later this year. 
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THE DANGER OF CHEAP OIL 

James Surowiecki provides an effec- 
tive tutorial on the correlation be- 
tween oil-price ups and downs and 
the state of the stock market (“Tank- 
ing,” February 8th 8c 15th). But in 
concluding that, on balance, low oil 
prices help the economy, Surowiecki 
stops short of making a larger point: 
more affordable oil may seem like a 
boon for the economy now, but, when 
climate change is taken into consid- 
eration, it will ultimately have a neg- 
ative effect. Low prices stimulate an 
increase in oil use and an intensifica- 
tion in greenhouse-gas emissions. 
Promoting fossil-fuel consumption 
after the climate-change conference 
in Paris could damage the fragile in- 
ternational momentum that it fos- 
tered. The United States’ proposed 
carbon-reduction policy focusses on 
power-plant coal combustion, but oil 
accounts for an even greater share of 
the nation’s carbon emissions. Cheap 
oil isn’t the curse the market seems 
to think it is, but it’s not a blessing, 
either. 

Joel Darmstadter 
Washington, D. C. 

UNCOVERING BIA5 

As an educated, childless, headscarf- 
wearing American Muslim, I had a 
lot of sympathy for Elif Batuman and 
her relationship with Turkish culture 
(“Cover Story,” February 8th 8c 15th). 
The warm acceptance she felt while 
wearing a headscarf in the conserva- 
tive city of Urfa, as opposed to the 
sense of embattlement she experi- 
enced navigating the city with her 
head bare, presents the difficult choice 
that many women in Muslim coun- 
tries must make: be autonomous and 
isolated, or constrained, but with a 
sense of belonging. Batuman observes 
a parallel between modern Turkey 
and the fictionalized version of France 
presented in a recent novel by Michel 
Houellebecq. In both cases, women are 
encouraged to leave the workforce. 


adopting a more traditional concep- 
tion of their social role and devoting 
their lives to child-rearing. Attempt- 
ing to understand why women would 
accept this life, Batuman begins to 
see that the matter is one less of re- 
ligious conviction than of demograph- 
ics. As long as having a large family 
is equated with increasing social 
power, devoting one’s life to mother- 
hood will look like a religious duty. 
But “be fruitful and multiply” is not 
a Koranic dictum, and when people 
of faith conclude that God is better 
pleased with sustainability than with 
relentless population growth we will 
be free to foster a world that offers 
both warmth and opportunity for 
women. 

Rabia Terri Harris 
Stony Point, NY. 

DI5NEYFIED GOETI^ 

Adam Kirsch, in his piece on Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe’s role in Ger- 
man literature, correctly states that 
most English-language readers are in- 
different to poetry from other cultures 
(“Design for Living,” Eebruary 1st). 
However, many of us may have been 
exposed to some without knowing 
it: anyone who has seen Disney’s 
“Eantasia” has seen an enactment of 
one of Goethe’s poems. “The Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice,” an orchestral piece 
made famous by the movie, is the 
best-known work of the composer 
Paul Dukas, and although few view- 
ers knew at the time that the piece 
was based on a poem by Goethe, of 
the same name, it is hard to forget 
the army of brooms, or the eyes of 
the sorcerer. 

Carol Sims Prunali 
Rome, Italy 

• 

Letters should he sent with the writer’s name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail to 
themail@newyorker.com. Letters may he edited 
for length and clarity, and may be published in 
any medium. We regret that owing to the volume 
of correspondence we cannot reply to every letter 
or return letters. 
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New York’s flourishing repertory- film scene is getting even more ambitious with the opening, this Friday, of 
Metrograph, a new two-screen venue on the Lower East Side. The theatre will offer new independent and 
foreign films along with classic fare, programmed by Jake Perlin and Aliza Ma.The inaugural series, “Sur- 
render to the Screen,” features movies in which moviegoing looms large, including Tsai Ming-liang’s “Good- 
bye, Dragon Inn,” Peter Bogdanovich’s “The Last Picture Show,” and Brian De Palma’s “Femme Fatale.” 


PHOTO-ILLUSTRATION BY ANNA KRACHEY 


EVERETT 


CLA55ICAL MU5IC 


OPEKA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Otto Schenk’s 2006 production of Donizetti’s farce 
“Don Pasquale” — a slapstick affair created and 
heretofore presented as a showcase for the irresist- 
ible charms of Anna Netrebko— provides a vehicle 
for the company debut of the Italian soprano Ele- 
onora Buratto. Joining her in the small ensemble 
cast are the dazzling bel cantist Javier Camarena 
and the baritones Ambrogio Maestri and Levente 
Molnar. Maurizio Benini conducts. (March 4 at 
7:30.) *The company’s merry-go-round of Italian 
opera continues with a return of Anthony Min- 
ghella’s beloved 2006 production of “Madama But- 
terfly,” with Hei-Kyung Hong, a longtime house 
favorite, taking the title role and Gwyn Hughes 
Jones and Artur Rucinski as Pinkerton and Sharp- 
less, respectively; Karel Mark Chichon. (March 2 
at 7:30 and March 5 at 8:30.) • With its sufficiently 
stylish sets and somewhat diffuse theatrical di- 
rection, Eyre’s 2014 production of “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” embraces the Met’s formula for creating 
reliable stagings of canonical works. The ensem- 
ble cast, led by the more than capable Fabio Luisi, 
includes Rachel Willis-Sorensen, Anita Hartig, 
Isabel Leonard, Mikhail Petrenko, and, most in- 
triguingly, Luca Pisaroni, an erstwhile— and ex- 
cellent— Figaro who now takes on the lascivious 
Count Almaviva for the first time with the com- 
pany. (March 3 and March 7 at 7:30.) • Richard 
Eyre’s new film-noir-inspired staging of “Manon 
Lescaut” moves the action from the twilight of 
the ancien regime to Occupied France in the nine- 
teen-forties, reimagining the opera’s naive and 
vivacious heroine as something of a femme fa- 
tale — even though the hypocritical society that 
condemns her bears little resemblance to the mur- 
derous moral universe of the Nazis. The disjointed 
production is saved, to some extent, by the two 
leads: Kristine Opolais, whose voice has a warm 
glow at its center, and Roberto Alagna, who makes 
up for in confidence and swagger what he lacks in 
pure volume and vocal color. Fabio Luisi, the Met’s 
principal conductor, sometimes mistakes the teem- 
ing ardor of Puccini’s score for simple bombast. 
(March 5 at 1 and March 8 at 7:30.) (Metropolitan 
Opera House. 212-362-6000.) 

“West Side Story” 

Carnegie Hall presents Leonard Bernstein’s 
immortal New York City love story in a run of 
performances at the Knockdown Center, a con- 
verted factory space in Queens. The production, 
offered by a fresh young cast that features Sky- 
lar Astin (of “Pitch Perfect” fame), Morgan Her- 
nandez, and Bianca Marroquin, blends Jerome 
Robbins’s iconic dance sequences with new cho- 
reography from Sean Cheesman. Amanda Deh- 
nert directs, and Marin Alsop, an expert hand 
in Bernstein’s exultant musical idiom, con- 
ducts. (52-19 Flushing Ave., Maspeth. 212-247- 
7800. March 4 and March Sat 8 and March 6 at 3.) 


OI\CHE5TRA5 AND CHORU5E5 

New York Philharmonic 

Christoph von Dohnanyi, one of the last great 
maestros of the European postwar generation. 


is nothing if not formidable in the music of 
Brahms — though the conductor’s interpreta- 
tions veer more to the rational side of a com- 
poser whom many adore for his urbane senti- 
mentality. Always a distinguished presence at 
the Philharmonic, he brings his mastery to one 
of Brahms’s supreme works, “A German Re- 
quiem,” a work fashioned not from the Latin 
Catholic Mass but from beloved passages from 
the Bible. His vocal soloists are the outstanding 
Camilla Tilling and Matthias Goerne, backed 
by the New York Choral Artists. (David Gejfen 
Hall. March 3 and March 7 at 7:30 and March 4-5 
at 8.) • As the rich brown tones of Brahms recede, 
the brilliant colors of the music of Olivier Messi- 
aen burst out in a series of concerts spearheaded 
by the orchestra’s composer-in-residence, Esa- 
Pekka Salonen. The first program, a chamber- 
ensemble affair, is hosted by Salonen; it features 
not only works by the French master (including 
“Le Merle Noir,” for flute and piano) but also 
works by three brilliant disciples, George Ben- 
jamin (the duo “Viola, Viola”), Oliver Knussen 
(“Autumnal,” for violin and piano), and the late 
Pierre Boulez. (National Sawdust, 80 N. 6th St., 
Brooklyn. March 7 at 7:30.) (nyphil.org. ) 

Russian National Orchestra 

New Yorkers might be forgiven for thinking that 
Valery Gergiev is the only Russian conductor on 
the international scene. There’s also the dazzling 
Mikhail Pletnev, whose superb ensemble is ded- 
icated, as its name implies, to giving high-octane 
renditions of his country’s bedrock repertory. Its 
upcoming program at Carnegie Hall is mostly 
on the sweet side: Borodin’s dreamy tone poem 
“In the Steppes of Central Asia,” Prokofiev’s Vi- 
olin Concerto No. 2 in G Minor (with a first-rate 
soloist, Stefan Jackiw), and Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird” Suite (in the lean and slightly astringent 
1945 orchestration). (212-247-7800. March 2 at 8.) 

Minnesota Orchestra 

The taut and resonant ensemble, its labor dis- 
putes now in the rearview mirror, returns to Car- 
negie Hall with a long-awaited Sibelius program 
led by Osmo Vanska, one of today’s foremost in- 
terpreters of the composer. Here they present 
the late-Romantic First and the neoclassical 
Third, as well as the ever-popular Violin Con- 
certo (featuring the inimitable Hilary Hahn, 
with her pristine, captivating sound). (212-247- 
7800. March 3 at 8.) 


I\ECITAL5 

Concerts at the Italian Academy: 

Jay Campbell and Conor Hanick 

Columbia University’s outpost for Italian cul- 
ture (which boasts a lovely little teatro) has a 
regular run of interesting concerts. The gifted 
young cellist and pianist, confidants of some of 
New York’s finest composers, offer a program of 
music on sacred themes, ranging from the me- 
dieval (selections from the “Symphony of the 
Harmony of Celestial Revelation”) to the mod- 
ern (Scelsi’s “Three Latin Prayers” and an ex- 
cerpt from Messiaen’s “Quartet for the End of 
Time”). (1161 Amsterdam Ave., between 116th and 
118th Sts. March 2 at 7. No tickets required.) 


“Art of the Guitar”: David Russell 

The 92nd Street Y, a longtime home for first- 
rate guitar concerts, continues its tradition with 
an appearance by the Grammy-winning Scottish 
virtuoso, who brings with him music by Mom- 
pou, Stephen Goss (the New York premiere of 
“Cantigas de Santiago”), Bach (an arrangement 
of the Partita No. 1, BWV 825), and Tarrega 
(“Gran Jota”). (Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. 212- 
415-5500. March 2 at 7:30.) 

Ecstatic Music Festival: 

Lee Ranaldo and Dither 

In a concert sure to attract mavens of the elec- 
tric guitar, the alt-rock veteran joins the exper- 
imental guitar quartet to perform (among other 
works) “Hurricane Transcriptions,” a series of 
songs that are interspersed with transcriptions 
of recordings that Ranaldo made of the wind 
sounds that whipped through the city during 
Hurricane Sandy. (Merkin Concert Hall, 129 
W. 67th St. 212-501-3330. March 2 at 7:30.) 

Piotr Anderszewski 

The celebrated Polish pianist, renowned as much 
for his interpretive sensitivity as for his incisive 
dexterity, takes part in Lincoln Center’s Great 
Performers series with a solo recital of music 
by Bach (the Partita No. 1 in B-Flat Major and 
the Partita No. 6 in E Minor) and Schumann 
(including “Papillons”) as well as “Metopes,” 
three short pieces by Szymanowski, the early- 
twentieth-century Impressionist master. (Alice 
Fully Hall. 212-875-5788. March 3 at 7:30.) 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center 

The versatile and prolific violinist Daniel Hope 
celebrates the centenary of Yehudi Menuhin, who 
was Hope’s friend and mentor, with a program 
of music for strings inspired by the great violin- 
ist that includes Bach’s Double Concerto as well 
as works by Arvo Part (“Darf Ich . . .,” for violin, 
strings, and bell), Philip Glass, Shulamit Ran, 
Bartok (the Romanian Dances), and Mendelssohn 
(the lesser-known Violin Concerto in D Minor, 
which Menuhin rescued from obscurity). (Alice 
Fully Hall. 212-875-5788. March 4 at 7:30.) 

Miller Theatre “Composer Portrait”: 
lancu Dumitrescu 

To survive as a spectralist composer— exploring, 
by scientific means, the timbral aspects of pure 
sound — in Ceausescu’s Cold War Romania must 
have been akin to being a Protestant in seven- 
teenth-century Rome. So give Miller Theatre 
credit for providing some worthy New York ex- 
posure to one of that movement’s admired lead- 
ers in a performance by Richard Carrick’s ster- 
ling ensemble Either/Or that includes the world 
or U.S. premieres of such works as “Galaxy,” 
“Silence d’Or,” and “Ultrasonic Sublime.” (Co- 
lumbia University, Broadway at 116th St. 212-854- 
7799. March 5 at 8.) 

Music at the Frick Collection: 

Andreas Staier 

A recital series that often features the New York 
debuts of up-and-coming artists devotes its next 
concert to an eminent figure of the European 
period-performance scene. Music, mostly of the 
early Baroque period, from suites and collections 
by Froberger, d’Anglebert, Clerambault, and 
Louis Couperin will be performed by the Ger- 
man harpsichordist in a program that reflects 
the aesthetic of his Gramophone Award-win- 
ning album “Pour Passer la Melancholie.” (1 
E. 70th St. 212-547-0715. March 6 at 5.) 
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OPENING5 AND PREVIEWS 


THE THEATRE 



Poetry in Motion 

John Ashherys translation of Rimbaud 
provides inspiration for the Civilians. 

“collected french translations,” 
the two-volume edition of the poet and 
critic John Ashhery s work as a sensitive 
translator of French verse and criticism, 
published by Farrar, Straus, and Giroux in 
2014, is essential reading not only if you’re 
interested in the esteemed poet but also if 
you share his interest in French cultural 
figures, ranging from Baudelaire to Redon 
and beyond. As a boy growing up in up- 
state New York, Ashhery was entranced 
by distant relatives who lived abroad. The 
glamour of expatriation was formative. In 
high school and, later, at Harvard, the bur- 
geoning writer studied French and was 
excellent at it; he moved to France on a 
Fulbright in 1955, and Hved in a number 
of towns before finally settling in Paris. 

Making a living was tough but not 
impossible. In 1960, Ashhery joined the 
staff of the International Herald-Tribune. 
He wrote about art, and about the mifieu 
that helped inform the work of such French 
masters as Toulouse-Lautrec. After ten 


years in France, Ashhery returned to New 
York, where he continues to live, sur- 
rounded by poets young and old, who learn 
from him and take heart — slanguage can 
change your life in more ways than one. 

Working from Ashhery ’s translation 
of Rimbaud, the Civilians, a Brooklyn- 
based theatre collective, have put together 
a new piece, “Rimbaud in New York” (at 
BAM Fisher, March 1-6). The socially con- 
cerned group, under the direction of Steve 
Cosson, uses songs and prose to investi- 
gate, among other works, Rimbaud’s dense 
and wild “Illuminations,” written during 
his relationship with the poet Paul Ver- 
laine. The play is about myths, to be sure, 
but it’s also concerned with the pleasure 
of the text and emotions and thoughts that 
words can and cannot illuminate. Ashhery 
not only captures that French renegade’s 
intensity and playfulness in his translation, 
he does so with an urgency that reminds 
us that Rimbaud left the form that he 
helped create — modernism — as a disen- 
chanted young man, while Ashhery, never 
a cynic, works in his own vibrant space, one 
that goes on and on. 

— Hilton Als 


Blackbird 

Jeff Daniels and Michelle Williams star in David 
Harrower’s Olivier-winning drama, about two 
people who reconnect years after their relation- 
ship, which took place when he was forty and she 
was twelve. (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St. 212-239-6200. 
In previews.) 

Bright Star 

Steve Martin and Edie Brickell wrote this blue- 
grass and Americana musical, in which a maga- 
zine editor meets a soldier returning from the Sec- 
ond World War. Walter Bobbie directs. ( Cort, 138 
W. 48th St. 212-239-6200. In previews.) 

The Crucible 

Ivo van Hove directs Arthur Miller’s classic drama 
about the Salem witch trials, starring Saoirse 
Ronan, Ben Whishaw, Ciaran Hinds, and So- 
phie Okonedo. (Walter Kerr, 219 W. 48th St. 212- 
239-6200. In previews.) 

Disaster! 

This new jukebox musical, set on a floating casino- 
cum-disco, lampoons nineteen-seventies disaster 
movies. The cast includes Kerry Butler, Adam 
Pascal, Faith Prince, and Seth Rudetsky, who co- 
wrote the book with the director. Jack Plotnick. 
(Nederlander, 208 W. 41st St. 866-870-2717. In pre- 
views. Opens March 8.) 

Eclipsed 

Lupita Nyong’o stars in a Broadway transfer of 
Danai Gurira’s drama, which ran last fall at the 
Public, about a group of women held captive during 
Liberia’s second civil war. ( Golden, 252 W. 45th 
St. 212-239-6200. In previews. Opens March 6.) 

The Effect 

In Lucy Prebble’s play, directed by David Cromer, 
two subjects of a pharmaceutical trial develop feel- 
ings for each other that may be the product of side 
effects. (Barrow Street Theatre, 27 Barrow St. 212- 
868-4444. In previews.) 

Familiar 

Rebecca Taichman directs a play by Danai Gurira, 
in which a Zimbabwean family living in Minne- 
sota is torn about the observance of an African 
bridal custom. (Playwrights Horizons, 416 W. 42nd 
St. 212-279-4200. In previews. Opens March 3.) 

Hold On to Me Darling 

In Kenneth Lonergan’s play, directed by Neil Pepe, 
a country-music star (Timothy Olyphant) moves 
back to his Tennessee home town after his moth- 
er’s death. (Atlantic Theatre Company, 336 W. 20th 
St. 866-811-4111. In previews.) 

Hungry 

Richard Nelson directs the first installment of his 
three-play cycle, “The Gabriels,” which will fol- 
low the 2016 election year in the life of a fictional 
Rhinebeck family. (Public, 425 Lafayette St. 212- 
967-7555. In previews. Opens March 4.) 

Ideation 

Aaron Loeb’s thriller, directed by Josh Costello, is 
about a group of corporate consultants working on 
an enigmatic and morally dubious project. ( 59E59, at 
59 E. 59th St. 212-279-4200. Previews begin March 5. ) 

Ironbound 

Marin Ireland stars in Martyna Majok’s play, di- 
rected by Daniella Topol, which follows an immi- 
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grant cleaning woman’s dealings with men over 
the course of twenty-two years. (Rattlestick, 224 
Waverly PL 866-811-4111. Previews begin March 3.) 

Red Speedo 

In Lucas Hnath’s play, directed by Lileana Blain- 
Cruz, an Olympic hopeful copes with the pressure 
of competition on the eve of swim trials. (New York 
Theatre Workshop, 79 E. 4th St. 212-460-5475. In pre- 
views. Opens March 3.) 

The Robber Bridegroom 

Steven Pasquale plays a Mississippi bandit in 
the Roundabout’s revival of the 1975 musical, 
based on a short story by Eudora Welty and di- 
rected by AlexTimbers. (Laura Pels, 111 W. 46th 
St. 212-719-1300. In previews.) 

The Royole 

Marco Ramirez’s play, directed by Rachel Chavkin, 
tells the story of a black heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion (based on Jack Johnson) in six rounds. (Mitzi E. 
Newhouse, 150 W. 65th St. 212-239-6200. In previews. 
Opens March 7. ) 

She Loves Me 

Laura Benanti and Zachary Levi star in the 1963 
musical, with lyrics by Sheldon Harnick and music 
by Jerry Bock, in which two employees at a per- 
fume shop are unaware that they are romantic 
pen pals. (Studio 54, at 254 W. 54th St. 212-719- 
1300. In previews.) 

Southern Comfort 

This new folk- and bluegrass-inflected musi- 
cal, directed by Thomas Caruso, is based on a 
2001 documentary about a group of transgender 
friends living in rural Georgia. (Public, 425 Lafa- 
yette St. 212-967-7555. In previews. Opens March 8.) 

White Rabbit Red Rabbit 

The Iranian writer Nassim Soleimanpour’s 
one-person play will be performed by a rotating 
cast of celebrities, who will be handed the script 
in an envelope, sight unseen. Participants include 
Nathan Lane, Whoopi Goldberg, Cynthia Nixon, 
and Martin Short. (Westside, 407 W. 43rd St. 212- 
239-6200. Opens March 7. Monday nights.) 

Widowers’ Houses 

David Staller directs the George Bernard Shaw 
comedy, presented by the Actors Company The- 
atre and Gingold Theatrical Group, in which a doc- 
tor falls in love with a slum landlord’s daughter. 
(Beckett, 410 W. 42nd St. 212-239-6200. In previews.) 


NOW PLAYING 

Buried Child 

The New Group doesn’t dig too deep in its revival 
of Sam Shepard’s Pulitzer Prize winner. On a farm- 
stead somewhere in Illinois, a dying patriarch (Ed 
Harris), his falsely genteel wife (Amy Madigan), 
and their two damaged adult children (Paul Sparks 
and Rich Sommer) live in disharmony. This uneasy 
equilibrium shifts when a grandson (Nat Wolff) 
arrives with his girlfriend (Taissa Farmiga), both 
curious about the family history. Meanwhile, a bar- 
ren field yields up corn, carrots, and long-interred 
secrets. The performances are varied, though Har- 
ris’s Dodge is masterful in his degraded, failing au- 
thority. Scott Elliott’s production ably captures 
Shepard’s sense of humor, which impishly traipses 
a line between naturalism and absurdity and neatly 
conveys the distance between the apple-pie illusion 
and the gothic reality. But what’s missing is a sense 


of underlying menace, the horror rippling below 
the comic surface. (Pershing Square Signature Cen- 
ter, 480 W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 

Dot 

Dotty (Marjorie Johnson) is sixty-five, an out- 
spoken West Philadelphia grandmother who was 
“a feminist before there was a word for it.” She’s 
also struggling with Alzheimer’s, which occasion- 
ally leaves her in the middle of her kitchen, wonder- 
ing why she’s there. The actor-playwright Colman 
Domingo wrote this kitchen-sink portrait of a black 
middle-class family dealing with the strain and 
sadness of dementia, with Dotty’s grown children 
squabbling over the way forward: Shelly (Sharon 
Washington), a hot-tempered lawyer; Donnie (Ste- 
phen Conrad Moore), a gay man on a juice cleanse; 
and Averie (Libya V. Pugh), a broke YouTube star. 
Domingo’s script is sitcom-broad— spit takes, gay 
jokes— and the director, Susan Stroman, sets the 
pace at extra caffeinated. The result is often loud 
and trite, with the exception of a fanciful Act II 
dance sequence that plays to Stroman’s great gift 
for whimsy. (Vineyard, 108 E. 15th St. 212-353-0303. ) 

Her Requiem 

The writing of a musical composition for the 
dead— a project accomplished almost entirely off- 
stage— constitutes the surprisingly moving cen- 
tral action of Greg Pierce’s new family drama, di- 
rected by Kate Whoriskey for LCT3. Caitlin, a 
seventeen-year-old musical prodigy on hiatus from 
high school, holes up in her family’s wood-beamed, 
quilt-bedecked Vermont home, constructing a “Dies 
Irae” with the help of her (dubiously helpful) collab- 
orator, Tommy. Outside her bedroom door, things 
fall apart: her parents fight about her well-being; 
her grandmother’s health deteriorates. A strange 
gathering of requiem enthusiasts— goths, apoca- 
lyptic environmentalists— hold vigil for her in the 
barn. Both death and artistic creation. Pierce elo- 
quently shows, disrupt ordinary life, insisting on 
their own rhythms and realities, their own meth- 
ods of belief. How much space we give them is a 
reflection of what we think ordinary life should be. 
(Claire Tow, 150 W. 65th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Nice Fish 

The great Shakespearean actor Mark Rylance is 
English-born but grew up in Wisconsin, and he 
seems as enamored of the plainspoken patois of 
the Great Lakes as he is of Elizabethan verse. Ry- 
lance and the Duluth poet Louis Jenkins adapted 
this surreal charmer of a show from Jenkins’s book 
of prose poems. On a frozen lake (gorgeously re- 
alized by Todd Rosenthal’s telescopic set), two ice 
fisherman (Rylance and Jim Lichtscheidl) pass the 
hours drinking beer, building snowmen, and so- 
liloquizing on past loves and present winds. Like 
Vladimir and Estragon, they’re joined by occa- 
sional visitors, including a state official, whose 
recitation of fishing bylaws becomes its own pe- 
culiar poetry. As directed by Claire van Kampen, 
the show sometimes struggles to uproot itself from 
the page, but its visual language, wed to Jenkins’s, 
is stunning: you can practically feel the salmon 
swimming underfoot. (St. Anns Warehouse, 45 
Water St., Brooklyn. 718-254-8779.) 

Pericles 

Until this sweeping, majestic Theatre for a New 
Audience production, Trevor Nunn, the for- 
mer artistic director of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company and the National Theatre in London 
(and the director, here, of “Cats,” “The Life and 
Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby,” and “Les 
Miserables”), had tackled thirty-four of the thirty- 


seven Shakespeare plays, but never one with an 
American company, and never “Pericles.” Shake- 
speare’s full authorship is up for scholarly de- 
bate, and it’s certainly an odd duck of a play, nei- 
ther comedy nor tragedy but rather a fantastic, 
episodic adventure following the title character 
(Christian Camargo) through six ancient king- 
doms. The odyssey involves quests, riddles, ro- 
mance, kidnapping, shipwrecks, a brothel, treach- 
ery, honor, despair, and miraculous reunions. 
The stage of the Polonsky Shakespeare Center 
is used to full magical, theatrical effect, with 
music, dance, and pageantry all contributing to 
the glow. (262 Ashland PL, Brooklyn. 866-811-4111.) 

Smokefall 

“Every life is just a little bit of noise between two 
silences,” a character in Noah Haidle’s wistful, 
wispy drama says. And every play is just a little bit 
of chatter between applause. Haidle’s, at MCC, is 
more fanciful than most, but slighter than many, 
particularly when it strains toward philosophy. The 
first act opens sometime in the middle of the last 
century, as a suburban family fractures. The sec- 
ond, set eighty-four years later, achieves a reunion 
of sorts, although one character arrives as a pile of 
bones crammed into a suitcase. (An Act II curtain 
raiser, set inside a womb, is the evening’s highlight.) 
Under Anne Kauffman’s direction, on Mimi Lien’s 
typically canny set, there are some distinguished 
performances, particularly by Zachary Quinto, 
as both a Sondheim-loving fetus and a narrator 
named Footnote. But this magical-realist work 
is ultimately less than the sum of its aphorisms. 
(Lucille Lortel, 121 Christopher St. 212-352-3101.) 

Women Without Men 

Hazel Ellis joined the acting company of Dublin’s 
Gate Theatre in 1929. Less than a decade later, 
she emerged as a playwright, penning two very 
successful dramas before retiring from the world 
of professional theatre, at age thirty. This is the 
second of those two plays, first produced in 1938. 
Featuring an all-female cast of eleven, the impres- 
sive ensemble piece is set in a posh private girls’ 
school. All the action takes place in the teachers’ 
lounge — perfect for dramatic entrances and sul- 
len exits. In the school’s insular, highly regulated 
environment, the teaching staff are all leading 
lives of not so quiet desperation, and petty jeal- 
ousies sometimes lead to serious insults. The plot, 
especially in the second act, tends toward melo- 
drama, but the Mint’s uniformly fine players, di- 
rected by Jenn Thompson, get to sink their teeth 
into a range of juicy character roles. ( City Center 
Stage II, 131 W. 55th St. 212-581-1212.) 


ALSO NOTABLE 

An American in Paris Palace. • The Body of an 
American Cherry Lane. • Boy Clurman. • The 
Burial at Thebes DR2. Through March 6. • The 
Color Purple Jacobs. • Dry Powder Public. • Fid- 
dler on the Roof BroadwayTheatre. • Fun Home 
Circle in the Square. • Hamilton Richard Rod- 
gers. • Hughie Booth. (Reviewed in this issue.) • 
The Humans Helen Hayes. • Mike Birbiglia: 
Thank God for Jokes Lynn Redgrave. • Noises 
Off American Airlines Theatre. • Old Hats Per- 
shing Square Signature Center. • Our Mother’s 
Brief Affair Samuel J. Friedman. Through March 
6. • Prodigal Son City Center Stage I. • School 
of Rock Winter Garden. • Sense & Sensibility 
Gym at Judson. • Smart People Second Stage. 
Through March 6. • Straight Acorn. • The Wild- 
ness: Sky-Pony's Rock Fairy Tale Ars Nova. 
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ART 


MU5EUM5 AND LIBI\AI\IE5 

Brooklyn Museum 

“This Place” 

When the French photographer Frederic Bren- 
ner invited eleven colleagues (including such 
big names as Jeff Wall and Thomas Struth) to 
join him in documenting Israel and the West 
Bank, he was hoping for pictures that, in his 
words, “reflected the complexity of the place, 
with all its rifts and paradoxes.” The exhibi- 
tion is, perhaps inevitably, a mixed bag, but 
the range of styles and stances is one of its 
strengths. Some of the most engaging proj- 
ects deal with the complexity head-on. Wendy 
Ewald gave cameras to groups (Israeli soldiers. 
Bedouin schoolchildren, Domari Gypsies) and 
exhibits the resulting snapshots in grids that 
pit commonalities against differences. Fam- 
ily and community are key themes in work 
by Brenner, Nick Waplington, and Rosalind 
Fox Solomon, but landscapes predominate, 
most powerfully in Josef Koudelka’s impos- 
ing panoramas of the wall in East Jerusalem, 
seen from both the Israeli and the Palestinian 
side. The photographers, nearly all outsiders 
investigating the territory for the first time, 
avoid polarizing cliches and discover some- 
thing tantalizingly close to common ground. 
Through June 5. 

Neue Galerie 

“Munch and Expressionism” 

For more than a century, Munch’s reputation 
has circled the canon of modern art like a big 
plane seeking a runway. He is famous, sure, 
for the flayed, undulating figure of existen- 
tial panic in “The Scream” (1893) and for a 
few other images, touching on love and death, 
from the first, rock-star-like decade of his ca- 
reer. But the subsequent, prolific glories of 
the Norwegian painter, who lived until 1944, 
are little recognized. This exciting show set- 
tles his one textbook claim to historical con- 
sequence: he is the father of Expressionism, 
the most important modern movement in 
German and, to some extent, Austrian art. 
Powerful Expressionist works in the show, 
such as Ludwig Kirchner’s sensational touch- 
stone, “Street, Dresden” (1908), perform like 
an honor guard for forty-seven Munchs, in- 
cluding the artist’s 1895 pastel copy of “The 
Scream.” (This picture was briefly the cost- 
liest art work ever sold at auction, when it 
fetched nearly a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars, in 2012.) The Expressionist 
whom Munch liked most was Emil Nolde, 
another thornily independent spirit, who is 
represented in the show by a large lithograph, 
“Young Danish Woman” (1913), and three hand- 
colored repetitions of it: works of fantastic in- 
tensity, with distorted features and dissonant 
colors, that dare unusual ugliness to take un- 
usual beauty by surprise. But even Nolde — 
who, incidentally, fell prey to Nazi sympathies, 
as Munch did not — tends toward generality in 
what he expresses. Munch specifies. His exam- 
ple to other artists is simple, really: be a highly 
gifted but, especially, a particular person, and 
go for broke. Through June 13. 


GALLEI\IE5-UPTO^N 

William Gedney 

The New York photographer was championed by 
the pioneering photography curator John Szarkow- 
ski and compared to Walker Evans, but when he 
died, in 1989, at the age of fifty-six, his work was 
essentially unknown. Gedney remains a cult fig- 
ure — fondly remembered, regularly rediscov- 
ered— and this excellent, compact survey sug- 
gests some reasons why. His black-and-white 
pictures, made mostly in the sixties and seven- 
ties, are small, quiet, and intensely personal-a 
delicate balance of careful observation and gen- 
uine feeling, most evident in the pictures he took 
of a Kentucky coal miner’s extended family, sub- 
jects he eyed with the mixture of empathy and re- 
straint that was his trademark. Through March 19. 
(Greenberg, 41 E. 57th St. 212-334-0010.) 


GALLEI\IE5-CHELJEA 

Karen Kilimnik 

New little pictures by the elfin artist pose a test: 
when is Kilimnik enchanting and when twee? 
Start with cat stickers on photographs of cano- 
pied beds, captioned with cute remarks of the fe- 
lines. They may pain even cat nuts, never mind 
the cat nots among us. Then regard nice enough 
collages that take dreamy inspiration from Re- 
naissance and baroque art. But enter a curtained, 
dim, chandeliered room and behold four ravish- 
ing glitter-enhanced paintings of fanciful wood- 
land scenes with men and horses: the magical 
right stuff. Through March 26. (303 Gallery, 507 
W. 24th St. 212-255-1121.) 

Ana Mendieta 

With a reputation that has been slowly building 
since her violent death, at the age of thirty-six, in 
1985, Mendieta now verges on canonical, for her 
implicitly feminist, jolting performance-based 
art. Ten short films and some videos, from her 
student years at the University of Iowa, herald 
a fiercely original talent. Blood is seen trick- 
ling down the artist’s face from an impercep- 
tible source, and clotted on a sidewalk, where 
it’s mostly ignored by secretly filmed pass- 
ers-by. A weather balloon explodes and releases 
a small blizzard of turkey feathers. Mendieta 
asks schoolchildren to define the soul. One girl 
guesses that it’s like a rubber band that stretches 
as you grow, until “you get too big and it snaps, 
and you die.” Through March 26. ( Galerie Lelong, 
528 W. 26th St. 212-315-0470.) 

Pope.L / Will Boone 

When an exhibition pairs a venerable artist with 
a young hotshot, it can feel like a bid for reputa- 
tion inflation. But, in this smart double bill, works 
by the up-and-coming Boone (best known as a 
painter) and the veteran Pope.L, (a genre-defying 
provocateur) are mutually beneficial. Pope.L, who 
won raves for his retrospective at the Los Ange- 
les Museum of Contemporary Art last year, shows 
videos, sculptures, and stencilled canvases that 
balance humor and politics. (Two small paint- 
ings read “white cop, whiter donut.”) Boone has 
less edge but just as much flair. Big striped paint- 


ings, in white or red on black, are striking, if a bit 
zombie-formalist. But boxes lined with shattered 
mirrors and magazine clippings, and a vinyl seat 
salvaged from the cab of a truck, share Pope.L’s 
Rabelaisian vision. Through March 5. (Rosen, 525 
W. 24th St. 212-627-6000.) 

Mickalene Thomas 

The painter’s irresistible photographs mix blax- 
ploitation sass with art-historical references 
(odalisques abound). They’re accompanied by 
a delirious sculptural tableau of a living-room 
and a savvy selection of works by other pho- 
tographers who have inspired Thomas, from 
Malick Sidibe to Renee Cox. The aesthetic is 
pattern-on-pattern, sometimes collaged but 
more often a riot of clashing clothing, wallpa- 
per, and upholstery that suggests Matisse let 
loose in a thrift store. The show is audaciously 
kitschy, pointedly celebratory, and not to be 
missed. Through March 17. (Aperture, 547 W. 27th 
St. 212-505-5555.) 

Fred Tomaselli 

Early works show what excellent gimcrackery the 
New York artist was up to before settling on his 
evilly decorative embedments of cannabis leaves 
and other intoxicants (pills, mostly) in resin. To 
activate “Geology Lesson” (1986), you sit in a 
chair and depress a foot pedal. Eighty-four small 
conical speakers, facing up on a table, buzz as lit- 
tle piles of cat litter jiggle in them. For “Current 
Theory” (1984), a hundred and seventy-nine Sty- 
rofoam cups, tethered to a blue tarp on the floor, 
perform balletically in breezes provided by elec- 
tric fans. An artist this inventive might have gone 
on to do anything. Might he still? Through March 
19. (Cohan, 533 W. 26th St. 212-714-9500.) 


GALLERIE5-DO'^NTO'^N 

Thomas Bayrie 

For half a century, the German artist has used 
repetition and wit to reflect a media-saturated 
world increasingly dominated by speed and tech- 
nology. In his cinematic works, highways coalesce 
into a Brancusi-like head (in a black-and-white 
loop from 1988-89) or fracture into a scrolling 
collage that coheres into a medieval Crucifix- 
ion (in a color piece from 2006). Four recent 
paintings, in which Caravaggio’s “Inspiration of 
St. Matthew” is made up of hundreds of iPhones, 
might appear glib if they were made by a younger 
artist. But in the context of Bayrle’s films they 
suggest an attempt to make peace with art’s di- 
minished place in a world dominated by digiti- 
zation. Through March 13. (Brown, 291 Grand St. 
212-627-5258.) 


GALLERIE5-BROOKLYN 

Lili Reynaud-Dewar 

In a rousing pair of projected videos, the French 
artist strips off her clothes, paints herself red, 
and dances through two exhibition spaces in 
Venice. She appears at once free and weirdly 
artificial— at times, her crimson body looks al- 
most computer-generated. If it sounds sybaritic, 
it’s worth noting that the artist’s recent works 
have touched on themes of queer sexuality and 
AIDS. Here she invokes Walt Whitman, recit- 
ing his poem, “I Sing the Body Electric,” over 
a grinding techno score, while performing her 
danse macabre. Through March 6. (Clearing, 396 
Johnson Ave., Bushwick. 718-456-0396.) 
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NIGHT LIFE 


ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors lead 
complicated lives; it’s advisable to check 
in advance to confirm engagements. 

Leon Bridges 

The Texas-born Bridges has found a shortcut to 
such benchmarks as a Grammy nomination and 
an audience with President Barack Obama: the 
twenty-six-year-old harkens back to the heartland 
soul of the nineteen-fifties and sixties. “Lisa Saw- 
yer” was a go-to number in his open-mike days; 
written about his mother’s journey to Christ as a 
teen-ager, the song ended up on Bridges’s debut 
album, “Coming Home,” and is exemplary of the 
dynamic storytelling that can take soul music be- 
yond the love song. His lyrics are affectionate 
enough to make Cooke and Redding proud, and 
his youth leaves him time to live through more 
tales. (Beacon Theatre, Broadway at 74th St. 212- 
465-6500. March 7 and March 9.) 

D.J. Harvey 

Harvey Bassett came of age in England in the late 
nineteen-seventies, amid pivotal musical and po- 
litical scenes. Punk and disco germinated along- 
side oil shocks, bloody culture wars, and seismic 
shifts in government. The climate made him fear- 
less of change, and sent him looking for more of it: 
namely, the neighboring hip-hop explosion, during 
a trip to New York City. Soon Bassett was spending 
hours (up to eight a night) behind decks in Lon- 
don, Cambridge, and Bristol, playing everything 
from the Pop Group to the Fat Boys. He’s since 
become infamous for his marathon sets, and takes 
the reins at Output this week from open to close. 
(74 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, outputclub.com. March 4.) 

Talib Kweli 

Raised in Park Slope with parents in academia 
and enjoying a healthy diet of De la Soul and Jun- 
gle Brothers, the rapper Kweli was well equipped 
to astutely narrate the social and political causes 
that animate his early work. It’s a beat he shared 
with many peers, including his rhyming partner 
Yasiin Bey— then called Mos Def. Bey and Kweli 
formed the duo Black Star to release their first 
record, in 1998. But Kweli’s truly inimitable mo- 
ments find him boosted by craftsmen producers 
like Hi-Tek (“The Blast”) and Kanye West (“Get 
By”). He’ll revisit enduring hits with a live band 
during this two-night residency. (Blue Note, 131 
W. 3rd St. 212-475-8592. March 2-3.) 

Prince Rama 

This two-piece “now age” art band was founded 
by the sisters Taraka and Nimai Larson, who were 
raised in a Hare Krishna commune in Florida, 
and play music that makes their origin story seem 
tame. Following the high concept of their pre- 
vious releases (imaginary Top 10 pop compila- 
tions, whimsical musical theatre), “Xtreme Now” 
is touted by Prince Rama and Carpark Records 
as the world’s first extreme-sports genre album. 
They imagine a carbonated future where daredevil 
stunts are championed as the peak of human per- 
formance and valued like timeless works of art. 
The tunes are just as colorfully lofty: “Bahia” is 
high-fructose disco pop that could’ve been the 


score for your favorite Saturday-morning car- 
toon. (Baby’s All Right, 146 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
718-599-5800. March 4.) 


JAZZ AND 5TANDARD5 

^‘Moonglow: The Magic of Benny Goodman’* 

There had been earlier examples of recording ses- 
sions that brought together white and African- 
American jazz musicians, but few had the pub- 
lic impact of Benny Goodman’s 1936 recording of 
“Moonglow,” which featured the drummer Gene 
Krupa, along with the pianist Teddy Wilson and 
the vibraphonist Lionel Hampton. Celebrating 
the formation of that epochal quartet and Good- 
man’s subsequent small-group music of the era will 
be a host of players including the pianist Christian 
Sands and the sibling clarinet virtuosos Pete and 
Will Anderson. (The Appel Room, Jazz at Lincoln 
Center, Broadway at 60th St. 212-721-6500. March 4.) 

Ivan Neville: Piano Sessions 

The son of a vocal legend (Aaron Neville) and a 
noted support player for Keith Richards and Bon- 
nie Raitt, among others, the keyboardist, singer, 
and songwriter Ivan Neville is a formidable tal- 
ent in his own right. At the helm of a lean trio, 
Neville will offer a panoramic overview of his 


various musical obsessions that should include a 
tasty helping of fancy New Orleans piano tickling. 
(Blue Note, 131 W 3rd St. 212-475-8592. March 4-6.) 

Clarence Penn Birthday Bash 

If the drummer Clarence Penn is involved, a band’s 
rhythm is in the surest of hands. For a birthday 
treat, the deft percussionist stocks a quartet with 
such equally assured figures as the saxophonist Chris 
Potter and the pianist Manuel Valera. (Jazz at Ki- 
tano, 66 Park Ave., at 38th St. 212-885-7119. March 3.) 

Marc Ribot’s Los Cubanos Postizos 

This brilliant guitarist can be found on record- 
ings by a swath of musicians ranging from John 
Mellencamp to John Zorn, and his ability to play 
anything imaginable and have it come out sound- 
ing unimaginable may be why. Ribot’s own eclec- 
tic projects include this joyously scrambled fusion 
ensemble, which confirms his fondness for vintage 
Cuban music, untraditionally performed. (Le Pois- 
son Rouge, 158 Bleecker St. 212-505-3474. March 4.) 

Molly Ringwald 

The characters she inhabited in the beloved John 
Hughes teen flicks of the eighties displayed so 
much fortitude and pluck that it’s hard not to 
imagine that Molly Ringwald didn’t call on her 
inner Brat Packer when, in middle age, it came 
time to reinvent herself as a jazz-inflected vocal- 
ist. Her 2013 album, “Except Sometimes,” re- 
vealed her taste for superior composers (Sond- 
heim, Loesser, Carmichael) and even found space 
for a revised “Don’t You (Forget About Me).” 
(Birdland, 315 W. 44th St. 212-581-3080. March 1-5. ) 


NO BOUNDARIES 
Important Hudson 
River School Paintings 

March 11 -April 9, 2016 

One of the most comprehensive 
exhibitions and sales of America's 
beloved Hudson River School 
masters. Featuring over 80 paintings, 
including multiple examples by 
Alben Bierstadt. Jasper Francis Cropsey, 
Asher B Durand, Sanford Robinson 
Gifford, Thomas Moran, and many more. 
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MOVIE5 



Lilyan Tashman is the center of attention at the wild party exuberantly staged by Ernst Lubitsch in “So This Is Paris,” screening March 12 at Film Forum. 


Love and Freedom 

The energetic actresses of Hollywood’s 
Jazz Age let loose. 

F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, the poct laureate 
of the Jazz Age, ascribed the loosening 
of American sexual mores to teen-agers’ 
acquisition of automobiles during the 
First World War. But it took Hollywood 
another decade to depict those new free- 
doms, and movies featuring a new gen- 
eration of actresses who incarnated 
them — and of the directors who show- 
cased them — will screen in Film Fomm’s 
series “It Girls: Flappers, Jazz Babies & 
Vamps” (March 11-24). 

One of the earhest films in the series, 
Ernst Lubitsch’s silent comedy “So This 
Is Paris,”from 1926 (screening March 12), 
showed what a German emigre could 
teach Hollywood about sex. It stars the 
vivacious actresses Lilyan Tashman and 
Patsy Ruth Miller, as pleasure-seekers 
whose attentions stray to each other’s hus- 
band. Suzanne Giraud (Miller), the wife 
of a prominent doctor and a fan of Ori- 
entalized romances, is aroused by the sight 
of a neighbor, Maurice Lalle (George 


Beranger), a shirtless actor in sheikh’s garb, 
sitting at his window. Her husband. Dr. 
Paul Giraud (Monte Blue), pays Maurice 
a visit — to pummel him with a walking 
stick — and falls for the actor’s coquettish 
wife. Georgette (Tashman). 

At a time when psychoanalysis was 
coming into vogue in the United States, 
Lubitsch devised uproarious Freudian 
sight gags (including a dream sequence 
in which Paul takes the walking stick 
into his mouth) that revealed sexual de- 
sire lurking in banal corners of life. The 
director also showed lust bursting forth 
with the free-spirited brio of the era, as 
when Paul sneaks off with Georgette to 
a rowdily high-toned Charleston bash 
straight out of “The Great Gatsby.”From 
the choreographic exultation of hectic 
crowds filmed at sharply energized an- 
gles, Lubitsch shifts to a prismatic clash 
of special effects that conjures an inner 
whirl of orgiastic frenzy. There, Geor- 
gette, fresh from dancing on the table, 
offers “a toast to love and freedom,” 
but, as the party slouches into sloppily 
cavalier blunders, the comedy veers to- 
ward tragedy, which Lubitsch sketches 


with a bittersweet Mozartean lyricism. 

As Anita Loos, a leading silent-era 
screenwriter, notes in her autobiography 
“Kiss Hollywood Goodbye,” the 1929 
stock-market crash sent kept women, or 
“gold diggers,” into the workforce, often 
as models and actresses. The crash co- 
incided with the rise of talking pictures, 
and of musicals. The best of them — 
those featuring production numbers by 
Busby Berkeley — sparked a trend for 
backstage stories about actresses’ efforts 
to make a living as money for shows was 
drying up. One such comedy, “Gold 
Diggers of 1933” (March 20), stars the 
fast-talking trio of Joan BlondeU, Ruby 
Keeler, and Aline MacMahon as strug- 
ghng chorines in search of paying jobs 
and even more lucrative marriages. 
Berkeley’s opening and closing numbers, 
“We’re in the Money” and “Remember 
My Forgotten Man,” are pageants of 
economic trouble, but the main source 
of his kaleidoscopic ingenuity is sexual, 
from the viscous undulations of “Shadow 
Waltz” to the brazen eroticism of “Pettin 
in the Park.” 

— Richard Brody 
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EVERETT (BOTH) 


MOVIE5 


OPENING 

Cemetery of Splendor Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening March 4. (In limited release.) • Knight of 
Cups Terrence Malick directed this drama, about 
a Hollywood screenwriter (Christian Bale) fac- 
ing an existential crisis. Co-starring Natalie 
Portman and Cate Blanchett. Opening March 4. 
(In limited release.) • Songs My Brothers Taught 
Me Chloe Zhao directed this drama, about the 
daily lives of Lakota teen-agers on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation, in South Dakota. Opening 
March 2. (Film Forum.) • Whiskey Tango Foxtrot 
Reviewed in Now Playing. Opening March 4. (In 
wide release.) 


NO^ PLAYING 

Cemetery of Splendor 

This political ghost story by the director Apichat- 
pong Weerasethakul is set in an improvised mili- 
tary hospital in rural Thailand, where a bunch of 
young male soldiers whoVe fallen into a seem- 
ingly permanent sleep are warehoused. Doctors 
attempt high-tech therapy involving colored 
lights, while a woman who claims to be a psy- 
chic interprets the patients’ desires and dreams 
for their families. Jen (Jenjira Pongpas Wid- 
ner), a local resident and volunteer nurse, vis- 
its the hospital; her empathetic powers awaken 
one soldier named Itt, whom she befriends. Jen 
is also visited by two young women who claim 
to be age-old princesses and assert that the hos- 
pital was built on an ancient battleground where 
warring kings of yore are continuing their fight 
with the souls of the sleeping soldiers as prox- 
ies. Then the psychic channels Itt’s visions, and 
her friendship with Jen takes on an erotic tone. 
Weerasethakul films the Thai landscape and vil- 
lage spaces, their tones of light and color, with 
a poised and painterly eye, keeping the camera 
still and the action quiet as if to invite elusive 
spirits to inhabit the image. He films the trap- 
pings of modernity with a wry aversion, captur- 
ing the paradoxes of progress while advancing 
a mild poetic nostalgia. In Thai. — Richard Brody 
(In limited release.) 

Cracking Up 

Jerry Lewis’s last feature film to date, from 1983, 
lives up to its title in ways that seem painfully in- 
tentional. He stars as the nebbishy Warren Ne- 
fron, whose bleak identity is defined by the open- 
ing scenes, in which he tries and fails to commit 
suicide. (The attempts run throughout the film, 
in set pieces that are among his best ever.) In de- 
spair, Warren sees a psychiatrist (Herb Edelman), 
whose lame and craven methods only deepen his 
abyss. The comic tragedy is a bourgeois night- 
mare: out of work, alone, unloved, physically de- 
fenseless, spiritually unmoored, clinically clumsy, 
devoid of charm, Warren is condemned to life 
with nothing but the weight of his dark memo- 
ries. Lewis plays multiple characters (including 
Warren’s hapless ancestors and an inept guru), 
all equally damned — but Warren’s deliverance 
comes from a word that also serves as the film’s 
alternate title, “Smorgasbord,” which, through the 
plot’s tenuous tricks, comes to represent noth- 
ing less than a clean slate of identity (and winks 
at the story’s slapdash construction). But, for all 
the occasionally forced antics, Lewis’s repeated 
“goodbyes” whispered directly into the camera 
are pleas— sincere, pathetic, and unrequited— to 
be called back from the void. — R.B. (MOMA; 
March 8 and March 13.) 


The Long Day Closes 

In this exquisite, impressionistic, largely autobi- 
ographical reverie, from 1993, the British director 
Terence Davies celebrates, with meticulous grace, 
a Liverpool boyhood in 1955-56. The tender, in- 
troverted eleven-year-old protagonist. Bud Da- 
vies (Leigh McCormack), is nurtured in a milieu 
of working-class gentility by his widowed mother 
and his three elder siblings (two brothers and a sis- 
ter). Bud’s imagination is haunted by movies and 
music (and the soundtrack features a flood of snip- 
pets ranging from Debbie Reynolds and the Plat- 
ters to “The Magnificent Ambersons” and Mahler’s 
Tenth), as well as by his family’s Catholicism. His 
favorite position is seated and musing, whether on a 
staircase or at a window, with a perpetual half smile 
on his lips as he savors the view and his own refined 
sensations. A nocturnal family stroll through a carni- 
val takes on the air of a solemn religious procession, 
and a breathtaking set of overhead tracking shots 
through a church and a movie theatre suggests the 
essential unity of Bud’s passions— and their equally 
strong exaltation of daily life. Davies resurrects foot- 
falls and shadows, the pattern and texture of car- 
pets, the sound of his mother’s singing voice— the 
sort of undramatic things that are lodged in mem- 
ory for a lifetime. — R.B. (Metrograph; March 5-6.) 

Race 

This historical drama about Jesse Owens’s glory 
years, from his 1933 arrival at Ohio State as a ris- 
ing track-and-field star to his triumphs at the Ber- 
lin Olympics of 1936, is a wallpaper-thin but sen- 
timentally effective hagiography. Stephan James 
brings steadfast purpose and quiet humor to his 
performance as Owens, who arrives on campus in 
order to be trained by the great coach Larry Sny- 
der (Jason Sudeikis) but is greeted with racist cat- 
calls and locker-room aggressions. Snyder imbues 
Owens with a new set of skills and a single-minded 
focus on gold medals, but the athlete’s sudden fame 
brings distractions— mainly a glamorous young 
woman (Chantel Riley) whose attentions cause trou- 
ble with his fiancee, Ruth Solomon (Shanice Ban- 
ton). The wide-ranging action is filled with naively 
high-relief historical cameos, including the U.S. 
Olympic Committee chairman Avery Brundage 
(Jeremy Irons), who resisted a boycott of Hitler’s 
games; Joseph Goebbels (Barnaby Metschurat), 
who stage-managed them; Leni Riefenstahl (Car- 
ice van Houten), who preserved them on film; and 
Luz Long (David Kross), the German athlete who 
befriended Owens there. Though the simplistically 
foregrounded action whitewashes the benching, in 
Berlin, of two Jewish-American relay runners, its 
steady drumbeat of attention to the era’s racial and 
religious hatreds invests the drama with an unre- 
lenting forward motion. — R.B. (In wide release.) 

Whiskey Tango Foxtrot 

Tina Fey gets out of rom-com jail in this brisk and 
blustery comic drama, based on a memoir by Kim 
Barker, about the making and unmaking of a war 
correspondent. Fey plays a fictionalized version of 
Barker named Kim Baker, a back-bench network 
news writer in New York who, in 2003, takes an 
offer to go to Afghanistan as an onscreen reporter. 
Based in Kabul, embedded with Marines under the 
command of a crusty colonel (Billy Bob Thornton), 
Kim learns the ropes while socializing hard in the so- 
called Kabubble— notably, with Tanya (Margot Rob- 
bie), a friendly competitor; Iain (Martin Freeman), 
a randy one; Fahim (Christopher Abbott), her local 
handler; and Sadiq (Alfred Molina), a government 
official who wants to be more than a source. (Why 
the near uniformly Anglo casting.^) The writer, Rob- 
ert Carlock, and the directors, Glenn Ficarra and 


John Requa, see Afghanistan through an American 
lens of gender inequality rooted in Afghan men’s 
religious dogma and hypocrisy, while also looking 
benignly at the unifying charm of ethnic tradition. 
Distinguishing the American armed forces’ good in- 
tentions from wise and well-conceived actions, the 
filmmakers keep to the surface of the bluntly rowdy 
story while conveying apolitical layers of regret 
and exasperation, in wanly comic and affectingly 
melodramatic action alike. — R.B. (In wide release.) 

The Witch 

A daunting debut from Robert Eggers, who writes 
and directs this tale of demonic possession. The set- 
ting is New England, in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury; the clothes, the unyielding piety, and the turns 
of speech are suffused with a sense of the period. 
A lofty. God-fearing fellow named William (Ralph 
Ineson) takes his wife (Kate Dickie) and their five 
children to start a new life, cleansed of sin, in the 
wild. But sin seeks them out nonetheless, and some- 
thing, or somebody, lurks in the forest beside which 
the family builds a home. The fable, its talons sharp- 
ened by a keening musical score from Mark Kor- 
ven, is touched with a hint of the whodunit; we are 
never quite sure which of the characters has caved 
in to temptation. The witching that follows is rife 
with visible horrors, and Eggers carefully rations 
out the shocks and scares, but to what extent, even at 
the climax, are they the product of haunted minds? 
The movie finds its poise in the striking perfor- 
mance, both guileless and knowing, of AnyaTaylor- 
Joy, asThomasin, the couple’s eldest child. She gets 
solid support from a goat. — Anthony Lane (Reviewed 
in our issue of 2/29/16.) (In wide release.) 


REVIVALS AND FEJTIVAL5 

Titles with a dagger are reviewed. 

BAM Cinematek “Migrating Forms.” March 5 at 
9:30: “Translantics” (2015, BrittaThie). • March 
6 at 2: “Homeland: Iraq Year Zero” (2015, Abbas 
Fahdel). Film Forum In revival. March 4-10 (call 
for showtimes): “Late Spring” (1949, Yasujiro 
Ozu). Metrograph “Surrender to the Screen.” 
March 4 at 2, 4:30, 7, and 9:30: “Taxi Driver” (1976, 
Martin Scorsese). • March 5 at noon and March 
6 at 5:30: “The Long Day Closes.” (f) • March 5 
at 2 and March 1 at 1: “The Last Picture Show” 
(1971, Peter Bogdanovich). • March 5 at 3:15 and 
7:45 and March 6 at 5: “Vivre SaVie” (1962, Jean- 
Luc Godard). • March 5 at 4:30 and March 6 at 10: 
“Femme Fatale” (2002, Brian De Palma). • March 
6 at 3:30 and March 8 at 1: “Goodbye, Dragon Inn” 
(2003, Tsai Ming-liang). • March 6 at 7: “Vari- 
ety” (1983, Bette Gordon). 


THE FRONT 



A video discussion of the 1942 musical “For 
Me and My Gal,” starring Gene Kelly and 
Judy Garland as vaudevillians caught in 
the turmoil of war, in our digital edition. 
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DANCE 


Juliana F. May/Maydance 

“Adult Documentary” is a kind of play in which 
five vivid dancers tell their own stories, possi- 
bly traumatic, possibly fictional. Forgoing her 
usual practice of keeping text and movement 
side by side yet separate, May here forces them 
to collide— contradicting or clarifying each other 
in the process. (The Chocolate Factory, 5-49 49th 
Ave., Long Island City. 866-811-4111. March 1-5 
and March 8. Through March 12.) 

Akram Khan and Israel Galvan / 

“Torobaka” 

Flamenco and kathak, traditional dances from 
Spain and Northern India, respectively, have 
more in common than it might seem, thanks to 
the migration of the Romany people (or Gyp- 
sies) who spread their musical traditions from 
the Asian subcontinent across Europe. Khan 
and Galvan are each masters of their medium— 
Khan specializes in kathak and Galvan in fla- 
menco — as well as avid experimenters. Here, 
they come together to test the limits of their 
shared heritage, and also, it seems, to size each 
other up. This duet, set in a bare space reminis- 
cent of a boxing ring, is an exhibition of male 
dancing at its most exalted, a kind of danced 
duel performed in bare feet (Khan) and wood- 
soled flamenco shoes (Galvan). Four musi- 
cians accompany them withpalmas (clapping), 
tabla, and chanting. (BAM's Howard Gilman 
Opera House, 30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn. 718- 
636-4100. March 2-5.) 

Alessandra Ferri and Herman Cornejo / 
“TRIO ConcertDance” 

The Italian ballerina Alessandra Ferri, known 
for her passionate stage presence, began her 
comeback in 2013, after six years of retirement. 
Since then, she has often paired up with Her- 
man Cornejo, a singularly musical and sul- 
try principal dancer from American Ballet 
Theatre. In this evening of new pas de deux, 
the duo explore various moods, tailored for 
them by a variety of choreographers, includ- 
ing Demis Volpi, of Stuttgart Ballet, and the 
Australian-born Stanton Welch. The couple 
also perform a pas de deux from Angelin Prel- 
jocaj’s 1994 work “Le Parc,” and Ferri dances a 
solo made for her by the former Martha Gra- 
ham dancer Fang-Yi Sheu. The other member 
of the titular trio is the pianist Bruce Leving- 
ston, who will provide live accompaniment. 
(Joyce Theatre, 175 Eighth Ave., at 19th St. 212- 
242-0800. March 2-6.) 

Festival Ay! Has Flamenco 

In celebration of its thirtieth anniversary. World 
Music Institute resurrects its annual flamenco 
festival, at Symphony Space (2537 Broadway, 
March 3-5) and La Nacional (239 W. 14th St., 
March 6), with a set of four programs that tilt 
toward the traditional. The outlier is La Otra 
Orilla, a troupe from Montreal that attempts 
with its show “Moi & les Autres” to transplant 
flamenco into an artier realm of dance-theatre. 
Otherwise, the festival’s gaze is backward and 
Spanish, with the veteran dancer Joaquin Grilo 
paying tribute to the guitarist Paco de Lucia and, 
perhaps best of all, the spirited La Lupi reviving 
dances and manners of the past. To finish, the 


husband-and-wife team of Sonia 011a and Ismael 
Fernandez re-create the warm atmosphere of an 
Iberian flamenco cabaret at La Nacional, home 
to the Spanish Benevolent Society. 

Aakash Odedra Company 

The U.K. -based dancer, trained in Indian classi- 
cal dance (especially kathak), is a master of illu- 
sion. This evening is made up of solos created for 
him by four contemporary dancemakers. Only 
the opening number, “Nritta,” by Odedra him- 
self, makes explicit use of his Indian technique. 
Full of sparkling jumps and giddy turns, it may 
well be the most exciting piece in the show. The 
others, by Russell Maliphant, Sidi Larbi Cher- 
kaoui, and Akram Khan (Odedra’s mentor), are 
more stylized, using moody lighting and scroll- 


Worldwide Play-In Weekend 

The Associated Chamber Music Players prompt 
musicians around the world to host their own 
“play-in,” big or small, in the comfort of their 
homes or in a shared public space; the sum 
of these scattered private gatherings will be 
an indefinite performance unstageable at any 
one venue. Rizzoli Bookstore, serving as a local hub, 
has invited several chamber-music ensembles to 
play in its salon. The event also launches an ongo- 
ing music series presented by Rizzoli in collabora- 
tion with the A.C.M.P. that will feature a monthly 
showcase of live music meant to brighten bookshelf 
perusals. (1133 Broadway. 212-759-2424. March 6.) 


AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUE5 

It’s Armory Week in New York, so named after the 
giant international art fair— the Armory Show— 
that’s held yearly in gallery spaces filling two West 
Side Piers (92 and 94). In addition to the usual 
modern, postwar, and contemporary fare, the cur- 
rent edition (March 3-6) includes a section meant 
to introduce collectors to the contemporary Afri- 
can art scene. (IV. 55th St. at Twelfth Ave. 212-645- 
6440.) • Aimed at young collectors in town for the 
Armory Show, Christie’s “First Open” sale offers 
a mix of higher-priced items by established mod- 
ern and contemporary artists and more accessibly 
priced art by newer names. The house’s March 4 
auction is a good example; it encompasses a glowing 
orange composition by Albers and a crushed-metal 
sculpture by Chamberlain, in addition to works by 
Banksy (“Sid Vicious”) and Ugo Rondinone. (20 
Rockefeller Plaza, at 49th St. 212-636-2000.) • In its 
“Contemporary Curated” series, Sotheby’s adds the 
imprimatur of brand-name tastemakers to the above 
formula. The panel of curators of its upcoming sale 
(March 3) includes the basketball player and fash- 
ion maven Amar’e Stoudemire as well as Simon 


ing, calligraphic moves to create shifting land- 
scapes. (N.Y.U. Skirball Center, 566 LaGuardia 
PI. 212-998-4941. March 4.) 

Peggy Spina Tap Company 

For more than three decades. Spina, an elo- 
quently light-footed tap dancer, has been giv- 
ing friendly concerts in the SoHo loft where she 
lives. Her all-female company has existed a bit 
longer than that, and in honor of its thirty-fifth 
anniversary, she presents a program of a dozen 
short and sweet repertory pieces. As always, the 
pianist Joel Forrester accompanies with a trio 
of excellent jazz musicians. The revival of “She 
Do,” a 1991 duet in 5/4 between Forrester and 
Spina, should be a highlight. (115 Prince St. 212- 
674-8885. March 4-5.) 


Doonan, the “creative ambassador at large” for the 
snobby-chic New York department store Barney’s. 
The lots here include a white circular wall sculpture 
by Anish Kapoor and a heavily impastoed canvas 
(“Untitled— Butterfly Face”) by Mark Grotjahn. 
(York Ave. at 72nd St. 212-606-7000.) 


READINGS AND TALK5 

New School 

Asymptote, the literary-translation journal, takes 
its name from a term in coordinate geometry that 
relates to the limit that a graphed equation may 
inch toward but never reach. It’s an allusion to 
the fundamental limits of translation, a tension 
the journal embraces as it celebrates its fifth year 
of publishing literature from ninety-six coun- 
tries and in seventy-two languages. The novelist 
Frederic Tuten moderates this reading and panel 
discussion, featuring Ann Goldstein, an editor at 
this magazine and the translator of Elena Ferran- 
te’s Neapolitan novels, and Natasha Wimmer, the 
translator of seven books by the vagabond Chil- 
ean author Roberto Bolaho. (Alvin Johnson/]. M. 
Kaplan Hall. 66 W. 12th St. 212-229-5667. March 3.) 

Fales Library 

The most appealing food on the market today 
is defined by what it is not: free of gluten and 
cages and corn and conflict. In “Food Studies 20 
Years In: Is the Food Movement Really Chang- 
ing Food?,” the restaurant consultant Clark Wolf 
asks panelists whether decades of research have 
actually improved the food Americans consume. 
Guest speakers include Krishnendu Ray, the pro- 
fessor and chair of N.Y.U.’s Department of Nutri- 
tion, Food Studies and Public Health, and Jasmine 
Nielson, head of the community-based organiza- 
tion Just Food. (70 Washington Sq. S. 212-998-2596. 
March 8 at 5.) 


ABOVE & BEYOND 
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TABLE5 FOK WO 

Murray's Cheese Bar 

264 Bleecker St. (646-476-8882) 

IF YOU ARE the kind of person who, upon 
hearing that there exists something called 
“buffalo cheese curds,” can think of noth- 
ing else until you eat them, then Murray’s 
Cheese Bar is for you. This narrow restau- 
rant, cozy-modern with low light and 
reclaimed wood, opened in 2012, as a kind 
of annex to the famous Murray’s Cheese 
Shop, two doors down in the heart of the 
West Village. The store, estabhshed in 
1940, was bought by a local businessman 
in the early nineties and, in 2011, moved 
across the street from its original tiny 
corner location into a vast cheese-seUing 
paradise. The new shop was snazzy, for 
sure, but it managed to keep the original’s 
cheese-geek optimism alive, offering 
tastes of obscure delights and inspiring 
party platters anew, while bulking up with 
hundreds of fancy, Murray ’s-approved 
pantry products and in-store creations 
such as house-made pastas and charred 
broccoli salad. The restaurant was a nat- 
ural extension of the business — ^but could 
it actually be fun? Would too much 
cheese end up killing the party? 

It turns out that there is no such thing 
as too much cheese. While ordering at 
the Cheese Bar might require some seri- 
ous self-restraint, it’s possible to keep it 
simple. A fine meal can be made of fondue 
(the classic Gmyere with kirsch, accom- 


panied by bread, gherkins, pickled cipol- 
lini, and garlicky pepperoni) and shders 
(juicy grass-fed patties on slightly sweet 
brioche buns). For the •pm-ajjinage con- 
noisseur, the servers are equipped to offer 
a friendly discourse, say, on the “chef’s 
choice” cheeses topping the burgers, such 
as Corneha, “a really good melting cheese, 
like a funky Monterey Jack, with a washed 
rind from upstate.”The vegetables, for the 
most part, have been bombed, for good 
measure, with salt or some kind of acid or 
cheese, or all three: charred radishes (with 
kimchi labneh), kale sprouts (with Sar- 
dinian Podda Classico), shishito peppers 
(with fennel pollen). Pulled-pork- 
pimento macaroni and cheese, however, 
goes several steps too far. 

Happy hour is popular, even though 
there aren’t really deals (the beers are a 
bit cheaper, but otherwise prices are the 
same). That’s the time to order those 
buffalo cheese curds, fried Wisconsin- 
cheddar morsels doused in a tangy 
butter-and-hot-sauce concoction. Once 
in a while, the service might walk a fine 
line between helpful and not so much, as 
when a Gorgonzola dolce was described 
as a “gateway blue.” Does anyone here 
really need help appreciating blue cheese? 
Not the kid who followed that up with 
cheese ice cream. The flavor? Stilton, 
drizzled with butterscotch. Forgive and 
forget, and then order the cheese plate, 
too. (Dishes $8-$26.) 

— Shauna Lyon 


BAR TAB 



Maiden Lane 

162 Avenue B (646-755-8911) 

Nialls Fallon, a proprietor of Maiden Lane — 
America’s only tinned-seafood bar — grew up eat- 
ing canned tuna and oysters, which he would heap 
with cream cheese on saltines. Working late nights 
as a general manager atTorrisi Italian Specialties, 
Fallon found himself repurposing the childhood 
snack as the perfect post-work bite: nutritious, 
inexpensive, exceptionally storage-friendly. “It 
makes sense that it’s sailor food,” Nialls said, ex- 
plaining that the establishment’s name is a nod to 
the congregational hub of sailors in port cities 
around the world. On a recent wintry Friday, the 
concrete wraparound bar filled up with a leath- 
er-jacketed thirty-something set while a d.j. spun 
Teddy Pendergrass next to a parked pram. The 
baby, a three-month-old who did not object to 
old-school R. & B., gazed contentedly at the pine- 
planked ceiling while her mother, with bangs and 
horn-rim glasses, nursed a glass of white wine. "I 
threw my baby shower here!” she told her com- 
panion. Like the pleasingly spare space, the drinks 
menu is minimalist but homey, with agreeable riffs 
on the Italian aperitif (the Spritz, with grapefruit 
and sparkling wine) and the Negroni (the Blood 
and Sand, with Scotch rather than gin). Two young 
women rosy from the cold ordered hot cider spiked 
with applejack, ladled out from a gargantuan soup 
kettle. The cod liver — one of some fifty varieties 
of canned seafood, which also include cockles, 
paprika-oil-packed octopus, and brined razor 
clams— is a deserving best-seller, unless, of course, 
you are sharing it with a promising date. “This is 
good with everything,” one woman told another, 
her mouth full of bread and cod— “except, perhaps, 
kissing”— Jiayang Fan 
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COMMENT 
A TRUCE IN 5YRIA 

L ast Tuesday, amaq., a news agency associated with the 
Islamic State, reported that isis fighters had captured 
the village of Khanaser from the Syrian government. 
Khanaser sits on the main supply route to the govern- 
ment-controlled part of Aleppo, Syria’s largest city, and it 
has been crucial in the recent campaign — backed by Rus- 
sia, Hezbollah, and Iran — to crush the opposition rebels 
who hold the eastern part of the city. The battle for Aleppo, 
which began in 2012, has left tens of thousands of people 
dead and large parts of the city depopulated. On Thurs- 
day, it was reported that government forces had taken 
Khanaser back. 

Under the “cessation of hostilities” announced last week 
by the United States and Russia, the battle for Khanaser 
will be allowed to go on, as will many other battles. The 
agreement, negotiated by Secretary of State John Kerry 
and his Russian counterpart. Foreign Minister Sergei 
Lavrov, stipulates that the government of President Bashar 
al-Assad and an array of rebel groups opposing it, which 
includes those backed by the United States and its allies, 
wiU stop fighting each other. But it does not cover oper- 
ations involving either of the two 
strongest rebel groups, the Islamic 
State and the A1 Qaeda franchise 
Jabhat al-Nusra. 

Following a phone call with the 
White House last Monday, Russian 
President Vladimir Putin said that the 
deal could “radically” transform the sit- 
uation in Syria, by laying the ground- 
work for negotiations. President Obama 
was less fulsome, but said that he hoped 
the truce could lead to a resumption of 
peace talks between the Syrian govern- 
ment and the rebel groups, and would 
help to bring the focus back to defeat- 
ing ISIS. (The United Nations announced 
a new round of talks on Friday.) Aid 
groups said they hoped that the pause 


in the fighting might allow them to distribute more food and 
medicine within the country, where four hundred thousand 
people are hving in areas under siege, and are threatened with 
starvation. (When aid workers were able to enter one of those 
areas recently — the Damascus suburb of Moadamiyeh — they 
found some residents reduced to eating grass.) Five million 
more people are being fed regularly by the United Nations’ 
World Food Programme, which ferries food into Syria. 

In circumstances as dire as those in Syria — as many as 
half a million dead, half the prewar population driven from 
their homes — any agreement, however limited, that offers 
relief to the suffering ought to be celebrated. Still, it’s diffi- 
cult to view the partial truce as much more than a ratifica- 
tion of the status quo that began when Putin ordered 
the Russian military intervention, last September. At the 
time, the war was at a stalemate, but there were signs that 
Assad’s regime, even with substantial help from Iran and 
Hezbollah, was teetering. Among other things, the regime, 
dependent on the country’s Alawite minority, no longer had 
enough soldiers to hold all its territory. 

The Russian military effort, by directing its fire mostly at 
rebel groups backed by the United States, 
has enabled the Assad government to 
tighten its grasp on the strip of cities 
that stretches from Damascus to Aleppo 
and Latakia, the site of Russia’s base in 
Syria. The air campaign against isis and 
al-Nusra was left largely to the US., 
whose other allies have generally stood 
on the sidelines. Relief officials say that 
the Russian-backed offensives have cre- 
ated at least a hundred thousand new 
Syrian refugees and an untold number 
of displaced persons inside the country. 
Many of the refugees have headed for 
Europe, a migration that has amounted 
to something like revenge for the eco- 
nomic sanctions placed on Russia after 
its military intervention in Ukraine. The 
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only curious aspect of Putin’s agreeing to the cessation of 
hostilities was the timing; before the temporary setback in 
Khanaser, the campaign by government forces to retake the 
rest of Aleppo appeared to be headed toward victory. 

Other aspects of the truce are problematic: the leaders 
of Turkey, a member of nato, have declared that they will 
not honor the truce with respect to Kurdish forces in Syria, 
which they see as a branch of the Kurdish insurgency in 
their country. Until now, the Kurds in Syria have been the 
U.S.’s most effective ally in the fight against isis. Also, ac- 
cording to relief officials, many of the Syrians in need of 
food are in areas blockaded by the Army. Under the agree- 
ment, aid convoys are to be granted full access, but there is 
no assurance that they will be allowed to pass. 

Most important, it’s not clear that a “cessation of hos- 
tilities” is enforceable — or that the Assad regime and its 
allies have any intention of abiding by its terms. Since the 
beginning of the uprising, Assad has referred to all those 
who oppose him as “terrorists,” and has treated them all, 
even children, with the same murderous intensity. There 
is no indication that he will start making distinctions be- 
tween ISIS and al-Nusra and the groups that are party to 
the agreement. It’s more likely that he and his allies will 
carry on with their military operations in much the same 


way as before. Western intelligence agencies’ knowledge of 
which rebel groups occupy which neighborhoods is insub- 
stantial, in part because the groups often come together 
and then break apart. In such circumstances, it’s difficult 
to imagine Assad and his allies holding their fire — and it’s 
difficult to imagine anyone in the West stopping them if 
they don’t. 

With the exception of the air campaign against the Is- 
lamic State, the Obama Administration has refused to apply 
greater military pressure, in the form of either a no-fly zone 
to protect civilians or anything more than token assistance 
to the more moderate anti-Assad rebels. The reasons that 
President Obama has cited for this refusal are not unper- 
suasive, particularly the point that few of the groups are 
credible enough to mount a serious threat to Assad. But, 
in the absence of American power, the battlefield in Syria 
has been reshaped by others. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, Obama’s top security officials have already con- 
cluded that the Russians will not adhere to the agreement, 
and are searching for a Plan B. Assad and his confederates 
remain in power. A fresh round of negotiations and even a 
partial ceasefire are unlikely to change that, or the misery 
in places like Khanaser. 

— Dexter Filkins 


THE PICTURE5 
BLACK CARPET 



F our days before the Academy 
Awards, Russell Simmons’s new- 
media company. All Def Digital, hosted 
its own movie-awards show, a D.I.Y. re- 
sponse to the fOscarsSoWhite campaign. 
“We were watching the controversy 
around the Oscars unfold, and it occurred 
to us that every Wednesday night, yards 
away from where the Oscars are held, we 
run a standup-comedy night,” Sanjay 
Sharma, AH Def Digital’s president, said 
last week. Tony Rock, a younger brother 
of Chris Rock (this year’s Oscar host), 
emcees. The first thought was to do an 
Oscars-themed night, but “that quickly 
snowballed and took on a fife of its own.” 
Sharma and his team put together the 
awards show in ten days, after making a 
quick deal with the Fusion network to air 
it opposite the Academy Awards. All Def ’s 
standup show is usually held at Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre, on Hollywood Boule- 
vard, but Academy Awards-related street 
closures forced them to relocate to a 
Hollywood night club called Lure. At 


7 p.M. on Wednesday, camera crews set 
up along a stretch of carpet — black, at 
Simmons’s request, rather than red. 

As guests arrived, Simmons, in shirt- 
sleeves and a purple bow tie, maneuvered 
around tables and plastic chairs. Well- 
wishers thumped him on the back. He 
explained that he wasn’t against the Os- 
cars. “I just think they needed what Jada 
said” — on Twitter, Jada Pinkett Smith 
had lamented the absence of black 
nominees in top categories. “Sometimes 
a httle pressure makes diamonds. I love 
Hollywood, I love what we’re doing in 
Hollywood, and I want it to be better.” 
At nine o’clock, the comedian Gary 
(G-Thang) Johnson arrived onstage and 
implored attendees to take their seats. “If 
your outfit shouldn’t be on TV, sit in the 
back,”he bellowed. Drake’s “Back to Back” 
boomed from the speakers, and Snoop 
Dogg hopped onstage to dance. Nick 
Cannon, in a suit of what looked like gray 
snakeskin, slapped hands with the model 
Amber Rose. “It’s all family,” Cannon said, 
smiling. “It’s hke a family reunion.” 
Tony Rock presided over the cere- 
mony in a black suit and Adidas. A big- 
screen TV served as a teleprompter. Re- 
gina Hall, presenting the first award, for 
Best Actress, said, “I didn’t write this, so 
I don’t know if I’m gonna be able to make 
it land.” (The scripted joke suggested 


that America’s first female President 
should model herself on Suge Knight, 
the rap mogul who is currendy in jail.) 

There were thirteen categories, and 
the nominees spanned decades of movie- 
making. Contenders for Best Helpful 
White Person included Michelle Pfeiffer, 
in “Dangerous Minds,” and Christoph 
Waltz, in “Django Unchained.” Waltz 
won. Robin Thicke accepted the award, 
a golden statue of a pimp, “on behalf of 
all white people. ’’Five Reparation Awards 
were given, for being “just black enough 
to still be castable,” to Vin Diesel, Luis 
Guzman, Jackie Chan, Angela Bassett, 
and Dwayne Johnson. When a highfight 
reel of menacing film villains (category: 
Best Bad Muh Fucka) cut out, Terry 
Crews, who was presenting the award, 
threw up his hands: “Man, this is ghetto 
as hell.”“rm falling asleep,”the publicist 
Peggy Siegal, sitting with some report- 
ers at Table Ten, said. 

During breaks for to-be-inserted com- 
mercials, guests flocked to the bar. “We’re 
having a good time,” J. B. Smoove, who 
had on aviator sunglasses and stayed seated 
with his wife, said. “Everybody’s here. 
We’re here, networking, connecting. You 
know, you’ve got to start somewhere. We’re 
going to be in a better place in a year or 
two.” He went on, “You’ve got to spark 
something to end something, that’s my 
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motto.” He made his hands into fists and 
then opened them wide. “Whoo!” 

Staffers at All Def Digital had con- 
trived the awards’ categories, nominees, 
and winners, with the exception of the 
Best Picture and Most Quoted Movie cat- 
egories, whose winners were decided hy 
online voters. The former was the only 
category whose entrants (“Beasts of No 
Nation,”“Chi-Raq,”“Concussion,”“Creed,” 
“Dope,” and “Straight Outta Compton”) 
were all in theatres last year. “Straight Outta 
Compton” won, and Ice Cube, one of the 
film’s producers, accepted the award, then 
made a beeline for a waiting car. 

When the show was over, Simmons 
seemed happy.“I thinkitwent very well,” 
he said. “Imagine, we need to cut it to 
forty minutes. We have eight hours of 
footage.” 

At the after party, Tony Rock propped 
his three-year-old niece on a banquette 
to dance. “I wanted her to see this so 
that, when she’s older and she hears about 
how Hollywood used to be selective in 
hiring, she’ll be, like, ‘Really?’” 

Snoop Dogg held court in a V.I.P. 
section. “This awards show was so relax- 
ing, so fun. It’s what an awards show is 
supposed to be,” he said. “A lot of times, 
you see people be so stiff, they don’t re- 
ally get a chance to enjoy themselves be- 
cause of so many rules and regulations.” 
He sat in a booth, wearing a cardigan 
sweater and puffing on a blunt. “I’ve never 
been to the Oscars, but I feel like they 
need new blood in there. They need peo- 
ple that are hip.” 

— Sheila Marikar 


5ING-ALONG5 
LADY TELEVI5ION 


T he actress alison pill sat at the 
bar at Karaoke Boho on a slow Mon- 
day night in the West Village, paging 
through binders of songs. “I’m looking 
for something new- country that fits my 
voice,” she said. There was no rush: the 
only other customer had used the rest- 
room, then left. She went on, “I moved 
here from Toronto at eighteen to act bet- 
ter and more, but I looked like I was twelve, 
so I smoked to seem sophisticated — and 


it lowered my voice to a mezzo.” Did it 
also make her more sophisticated? “Yeah!” 
How could she teU? “When I started dat- 
ing men in their thirties.” 

PiU, now thirty herself, and married to 
a man who’s forty, had come from the set 
of her new ABC drama, “The Family,” 
which debuts this week. Her character, 
Willa — the campaign manager for her 
mother, a Maine mayor who’s running for 
governor — is a tidy Goody Two-Shoes. 
However, she said, perfectionists are al- 
ways ablaze underneath: “Willa is going 
to be hated by a lot of people!” Excitable 
and owlish-looking behind giant horn- 
rims, PiU graduaUy revealed herself as a 
Canadian-nationalist grammarian, saying 
“zed” for “z” and insisting that words Uke 
“savour” retain their “u.” “ ‘U’ is not used 
very often, so it’s a nice way to slip it in 
there,” she said. “I also love me an Oxford 
comma, if you reaUy want to get into it.” 

She took a preparatory swig of sake 
as her song, the Band Perry’s “Better Dig 
Two,” loaded onscreen. Then she belted 
out the cautionary lyrics — “So if the ties 
that bind ever do come loose / Tie ’em 
in a knot like a hangman’s noose” — as 
brassy as Carrie Underwood doing “Be- 
fore He Cheats.” Her performance elic- 
ited a rustle of “Whoa, now!” applause 
from the two other patrons who’d fil- 
tered in for a drink and a song. 

“Done wrong, karaoke is an off-key 
bachelorette party being incredibly irri- 
tating,” PiU said, as a man began to croon 
Heatwave’s “Always and Forever.” “But 
I see it as one of the last vestiges of com- 
munal storyteUing. Also, after a crappy 
day some nerds just want to express them- 
selves by singing. It’s like musical the- 
atre, where your feeUngs take the shape 
of an unexpected naked moment.”When 
the man concluded his cover, the other 
vocalist said, “That was beautiful, man. 
If my parents were here, they’d get re- 
married.” 

PUl sings karaoke at least once a month, 
inclining toward Shania Twain, Alanis 
Morissette, “and other angry Canadians.” 
She laughed. “Anger fascinates me, and I 
have a lot of it. Anger and guilt. I’m a 
white, privileged Canadian with an act- 
ing career — ^what an asshole! That’s the 
guilt. And I’m angry about the ‘Be pretty 
and pleasing’ thing women have to do.” 
She toyed with her hair, purred, “Oh, 
what?,” then plopped her chin on her palm 
and chirped, “I’m so dumb!”PiU’s charac- 


ter on the bygone HBO drama “The 
Newsroom,” a producer named Maggie, 
had to take a lot of disarming pratfalls 
to compensate for her smarts. Nonethe- 
less, PUl noted, “Internet meanness doesn’t 
get any easier when you dress up.” 

She broke off to watch Eminem’s video 
of “Phenomenal,” and when John 
Malkovich appeared in it, roUing up in 
a bicycle rickshaw to slurp lo mein, she 
cried, “He’s going to offer you some 
Malkovich noodles — eat them, Emi- 
nem!” But Eminem was too busy rap- 
ping. She went on, “I’ve also got my busi- 
ness voice: ‘Hi, it’s Alison PiU caUing. I 
just wanted to talk briefly about the 
part.’ ” Her tone was brisk, low, almost 



Alison Pill 

scornful. “It’s a real Bacall, ballbuster 
voice — but it and the twirly-hair bimbo 
are both put-ons, not reaUy me.” 

On “The Family,” PiU has been put- 
ting on Joan AUen, who plays her mother. 
“I’ve been doing bits of the way Joan folds 
her legs” — she crossed her ankles demure- 
ly — “and the mouth thing she does, where 
she furrows it to show tension.” (She 
pursed her Ups hard, incarnating AUen’s 
angry daughter.) “It’s so great! Our lead 
is a woman, our showrunner is a woman 
who wrote for ‘Scandal,’ and a lot of our 
writers are female. So we’re fuUy in lady 
television — ^which means women being 
incredible at their jobs, complicated in 
their loves, and sometimes crying a lot.” 
She handed the bartender her last re- 
quest slip: “As IfWe Never Said Good- 
bye,” Norma Desmond’s torch song from 
the musical “Sunset Boulevard.” Then, 
swaying earnestly, she sang it in a bright, 
sweet, plaintive voice to the now empty 
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room. “And that’s me, too,” she said, rest- 
ing the mike on the har. “I am a crazy 
actress, and, it being Hollywood, I’ll be 
Norma Desmond — caftans, turbans — 
before long. In five years, I’U be playing 
Miley Cyrus’s mother.” 

— Tad Friend 


PERSEVERANCE DEPT. 
MARINA’S WILL 



M arina Litvinenko’s husband, 
Alexander (Sasha) Litvinenko, was 
poisoned to death with a radioactive sub- 
stance called polonium 210 in London in 
November of 2006. After his murder, as 
she told an audience at the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library recently, “I wanted to know who 
killed my husband.” She was speaking to 
the crowd via Skype, so the view of her 
on the screen at the front of the audito- 
rium was from desk level. It showed a 
slim, red-haired woman in a brown jacket 
with a Nehru collar in front of a book- 
shelf in an apartment. At first, her eye- 
lids kept almost closing; it was 7:45 rm. 
in Brooklyn, 12:45 a.m. in London. 

Mrs. Litvinenko had just accom- 
plished something that no one in power 
had encouraged her to do. Her husband, 
a former agent of the K.G.B. (its suc- 
cessor agency is the F.S.B.), had been a 
loud critic of that organization and of 
President Vladimir Putin. In the U.K., 
where the Litvinenkos received asylum 
for themselves and their son, in 2001, 


Litvinenko was looking into connections 
between Putin and international orga- 
nized crime. At a meeting with a vet- 
eran of the Russian security services 
named Andrei Lugovoy who he thought 
was a friend, he drank some tea. Twenty- 
three days later, after a dreadful sequence 
of symptoms, his heart gave out and 
he died. 

“This has not been an easy period for 
our family,” Mrs. Litvinenko said. “At 
the time Sasha was killed, our son, Ana- 
toly, was twelve. We had started a new 
life. In 2000, Sasha had saved us by get- 
ting us out of Russia; but unfortunately 
we couldn’t save him. By making the 
world to see exactly what happened to 
him, I did what I could do for him.” 

The murder investigation by the Lon- 
don pohce involved scores of officers and 
experts. Because of the poison’s radioac- 
tive residues, almost every move of Lu- 
govoy and his sidekick, a man named 
Dmitri Kovtun, could be traced. The po- 
lice charged Lugovoy and Kovtun with 
murder, the British government asked 
Russia to extradite them, and the Rus- 
sians refused. A coroner’s inquest into the 
death was suspended pending pohce in- 
vestigation.There matters stood for nearly 
five years. Meanwhile, Mrs. Litvinenko 
and her lawyers kept asking that the in- 
quest be reopened. The sight of Putin vis- 
iting Prime Minister David Cameron 
during the London Summer Olympics 
in 2012 spurred her on even more. In 2013, 
Britain’s Home Secretary rejected a peti- 
tion for a public inquiry into Litvinen- 
ko’s death, and said that relations with 
Russia had been a factor in the decision. 

Eventually, Mrs. Litvinenko filed a 


court challenge to force the government 
to open an inquiry, which is of wider 
range than an inquest, and can take into 
account classified documents, though 
without reveahng their contents. Bring- 
ing the challenge was a risky step, be- 
cause had Mrs. Litvinenko lost she would 
have been liable for the government’s 
court costs as well as her own. But she 
won, and the Home Secretary appointed 
Sir Robert Owen, a former High Court 
judge, to lead the inquiry. It collected ev- 
idence and heard from witnesses for more 
than a year, and in January it published 
its findings.They were: that Lugovoy and 
Kovtun murdered Litvinenko; that the 
Russian state very likely sponsored the 
killing; and that the head of the F.S.B. at 
the time and President Putin probably 
authorized it. Lugovoy and Kovtun have 
denied any involvement in the murder, 
as have Kremlin officials. 

“The only reason there was an inquiry 
was Marina’s wiU,” Alexander Goldfarb, 
the Russian dissident and author, who 
shared the stage that evening, said. “Sasha 
was my friend, I am head of the Lit- 
vinenko Justice Foundation, but at one 
point even I was telling her maybe it is 
time to give up.” 

Members of the audience asked her 
if she had support in Russia (yes), if she 
planned to return there (not soon), and 
if she expected any reparations, or for 
the killers to be punished (“No. Russia 
can’t be changed”) . A woman with dark- 
rimmed eyes and long dark hair who said 
she had once met Mrs. Litvinenko near 
Litvinenko’s grave, in Highgate Ceme- 
tery, told her she was an inspiration. 

“My son was indicator for everything 
I did,” Mrs. Litvinenko said. “He was 
always worried about me, trying to show 
he is fine, not depressed. He never talked 
about his father, but he sat next to me 
every day during the hearings. I wanted 
him to understand who his father was. 
My son is now twenty-two and about 
to graduate from university. Somebody 
interviewed him, and he just exploded 
with all he had learned and all he had 
been thinking about his father. He said 
to me, Mummie, now I have my father 
back to me.’ Today, the world knows 
that what Sasha was saying about Pu- 
tin’s crimes is true. I never thought we 
could do this. I never thought I could 
have this influence on people.” 

— Ian Frazier 
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CHRISTOPH NIEMANN 


THE FINANCIAL PAGE 
COURTING BU5INEJ5 


I N ANTONIN scalia’s thirty years on the Supreme Court, 
his name became a byword for social conservatism. And 
when Senate Majority Leader Mitch McConnell announced 
that the Senate would refuse to consider any replacement Pres- 
ident Obama nominates it was natural that opponents of same- 
sex marriage and abortion were relieved. Yet Scalia’s death will 
have only a limited impact on the culture wars, because re- 
garding many social issues he was already in the minority on 
the Court. But there is one area where the question of his re- 
placement has huge consequences: business. As a member of 
the Court’s conservative majority, Scalia played a key role in 
moving American law in a more corporate-friendly direction. 
Now that majority is gone, and a huge 
amount rides on what happens next. 

Under Chief Justice John Roberts, the 
Court has not gone as far in limiting gov- 
ernment power over the marketplace as 
many conservatives would have Hked. But 
the Roberts Court has been the most 
pro-business of any since the Second 
World War, according to a paper by the 
law professors Lee Epstein and William 
Landes and Judge Richard Posner that 
looked at decisions from 1946 to 2011. Its 
five sitting conservatives, including Sca- 
lia, ranked among the ten most business- 
friendly Justices of that period. The 
Roberts Court hasn’t just made a lot of 
pro-business rulings. It has taken a higher 
percentage of cases brought by businesses 
than previous courts, and it has handed 
down far-reaching decisions that have remade corporate regu- 
lation and law. In Citizens United, it famously mled that cor- 
porations had free-speech rights and that many restrictions on 
corporate spending in elections were therefore unconstitutional. 
It has overturned long-standing antitrust restrictions. It has lim- 
ited liability for corporate fraud and made it harder for work- 
ers to successfully sue for age and gender discrimination. It has 
made suing businesses and governments more difficult, espe- 
cially in class-action suits. 

This is no accident. Since the Reagan Administration, Re- 
pubhcan Presidents have filled the Court with Justices steeped 
in the ideology of the conservative legal movement. As Brian 
Fitzpatrick, a law professor at Vanderbilt who once clerked for 
Scaha, told me, “Conservative Justices start from a world view 
that says we have too much litigation in general and it’s a sap 
on the economy.” Conservative nominees to the Court have 
been far more worried about government overreach than about 
corporate misbehavior. They have been skeptical of the use 
of class-action suits to achieve social goals or enforce regula- 
tions. And, once corporations recognized that the Court was 


predisposed to favor their interests, they began pursuing those 
interests more aggressively. As the legendary N.Y.U. law pro- 
fessor Arthur R. Miller told me, “The business community 
smelled blood and went after it.” Most notably, the Chamber 
of Commerce has become assiduous in pushing corporate 
cases to the Court. 

A few of these cases have received a lot of attention, but the 
most consequential work of the Roberts Court in protecting 
corporate rights has been in cases that have gone mostly unno- 
ticed, including a pair (A.T.&T. v. Concepcion and American 
Express v. Italian Colors) in which Scalia wrote the majority 
opinion. In these cases, both of which turned on an interpreta- 
tion of a once obscure 1925 law, the Court ruled that compa- 
nies could require customers to give up their right to sue in open 
court, with disputes to be settled by a private arbitrator instead. 
“These cases don’t get people’s attention the way things like 
abortion and same-sex marriage do,” Miller said. But, if the de- 
cisions stand, Fitzpatrick argues, “they have the potential to lit- 
erally wipe out the class-action lawsuit.” 
That might not sound like a bad 
thing — ^we’re always hearing that Amer- 
icans are too litigious — but, in an era 
when regulators are routinely falling 
down on the job, lawsuits play a crucial 
role in deterring corporate misbehavior. 
Miller calls them a “private enforcement 
of public policies.” And when it comes 
to big corporations class-action suits are 
often the only kind that make any eco- 
nomic sense. If every individual de- 
frauded by a company loses fifty dollars, 
the collective harm can be immense, but 
it’s not worthwhile for any single victim 
or lawyer to bother. Fitzpatrick says that 
obstacles to filing class-action lawsuits 
make it more likely that “companies will 
not be held accountable for hurting peo- 
ple, for cheating people, for defrauding people, for discrimi- 
nating against people.” In that sense, the battle over access to 
the courtroom is, as Miller puts it, “a kind of class conflict 
between ordinary individuals and corporate power.” And in 
that conflict there’s no question which side Scalia was on. 

Of course, there’s no guarantee that his death will change 
things. But many of the Roberts Court’s most important busi- 
ness cases were decided by a 5-4 margin, with the five con- 
servative Justices voting as a bloc. And, as Fitzpatrick points 
out, “Scalia has done more than any other justice in making 
it difficult for consumers and employees to bring class-action 
suits. So his absence alone may make a difference.” There 
have already been signs of this: just last week, Dow Chemi- 
cal settled a major class-action suit, saying that Scalia’s death 
increased the chances of “unfavorable outcomes for business.” 
It’s unlikely that Scalia will be replaced anytime soon. But 
let’s hope that, when a successor is finally appointed, it is 
someone willing to give ordinary citizens the day in court 
that Scalia worked so hard to deny them. 

— -James Surowiecki 
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DEPT OF GAMEJMANJHIP 

DIRTY HAND5 

A cheating scandal in the world of professional bridge. 

BY DAVID O'VEN 



I N 2010, Lotan Fisher and Ron 
Schwartz — Israeli bridge players in 
their early twenties — were members 
of the team that won the World Ju- 
nior Teams Championship. The fol- 
lowing year, their team won the Eu- 
ropean Tbuth Bridge Team Champion- 
ships and they were invited to com- 
pete in a number of tournaments that 
included most of the world’s top play- 
ers. During the next few years, they 
finished at or near the top in a remark- 
able number of those tournaments. 

Bridge is a card game for four peo- 
ple. Like doubles tennis, it’s played 
two on two — although at a bridge 
table the partners sit opposite each 
other. (The seats are designated by 
compass points: North-South versus 


East-West.) There are many millions 
of players worldwide, and major tour- 
naments attract thousands of entrants, 
but the arrival of new talent is a cause 
for celebration, because older players 
often worry that the game is aging 
into extinction. Successful young play- 
ers stand out for another reason, too: 
bridge, unlike chess, has never been 
dominated by prodigies. “The game 
is hugely experience-based,” Gavin 
Wolpert, a top professional and a co- 
founder of an influential Web site, 
Bridgewinners.com, told me recently. 
He’s thirty-three years old — an age 
that, in the bridge world, counts as 
something like late adolescence. “The 
longer you play, the better you get at 
making good decisions, because you’ve 


seen it before. When you’re young, you 
don’t walk in and suddenly start win- 
ning every event.” 

Yet Fisher and Schwartz were more 
than holding their own against some 
of the best partnerships in the world. 
They often made the kinds of plays 
that are fun to read about later, in 
bridge publications, because the intu- 
ition and reasoning can seem almost 
Sherlockian.The best players are able 
to deduce the presence of particular 
cards in opponents’ hands long before 
those cards have been exposed in play, 
based on what’s happened so far, and 
they think like oddsmakers. One of 
the longest chapters in the American 
Contract Bridge League’s “Encyclo- 
pedia of Bridge” lists precise proba- 
bilities for alternative approaches to 
playing hundreds of specific combi- 
nations of cards. No one would try to 
memorize all the percentages, but every 
skilled player acquires an increasingly 
comprehensive sense of what’s likely 
to work and what isn’t. 

Last summer, at an international 
event in Chicago, Boye Brogeland, a 
Norwegian player, became convinced 
that Eisher and Schwartz had made 
prescient bids and plays that they couldn’t 
have found with skillful sleuthing alone. 
“Bridge is such a logical game,” he told 
me. “When you do a lot of strange 
things in a very short period of time, 
and those strange things are success- 
ful — it just doesn’t happen.” He spent 
hours studying records of hands that 
he and his partner had played against 
Fisher and Schwartz, and concluded 
that they had been cheating. “I just 
didn’t know how they were doing it,” 
he said. (Fisher and Schwartz have de- 
nied all the allegations.) 

Brogeland is in his early forties. He 
has blond hair, much of which often 
seems to be sticking straight up, and 
a more athletic build than most of the 
world’s best bridge players. (At major 
tournaments, the relatively few play- 
ers who look as though they’ve spent 
much time outside tend to be the smok- 
ers.) Brogeland had been a teammate 
of Fisher and Schwartz during the two 
previous tournament cycles, on a six- 
player team sponsored by a retired 
American businessman. (Tournament 
teams typically consist of three pairs.) 
On several occasions during that period. 
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he told me, he had questioned them 
about their results on certain hands, 
which he felt they had played with un- 
canny precision. “I asked them, ‘What 
was your logic on this hand?’ ” he re- 
called later. “They always had a quick 
answer, but their responses still kept 
me on my toes. ’’Now that he had com- 
peted against them, he was convinced 
that they were secretly exchanging 
information about their cards. He 
shared his suspicions with several other 
players. “Boye was steaming,” Wolpert 
said. “But I told him to do this the 
right way. Don’t go around saying 
they’re cheating — you need to get the 
evidence.” 

All the major bridge organizations 
have protocols for dealing with alle- 
gations of unethical behavior, but the 
organizations have often been ineffec- 
tive in the past, and Brogeland feared 
they’d do nothing. Instead, he posted 
a comment in a thread on Bridgewin- 
ners.com in which he said that he and 
three of his teammates from the pre- 
vious two years had decided to give 
up everything they had won together — 
something that he said all players 
should do if they believe their team 
includes “a cheating pair.”This wasn’t 
a veiled accusation, since Fisher and 
Schwartz were the only teammates 
he didn’t name. Jeff Meckstroth — an 
American bridge superstar for almost 
four decades — told me, “Boye had balls 
as big as church bells to be doing what 
he was doing.” And Brogeland wasn’t 
finished. Within a few weeks, what 
began as a single accusation had grown 
into a major scandal, involving the 
highest levels of international play. 

B ridge evolved from whist, a sim- 
ilar but simpler game, which dates 
to at least the early seventeen-hundreds. 
In both, a card is played from each of 
the four hands in succession, and the 
resulting four-card “trick” is won ei- 
ther by the highest card in the suit that 
was led or by the highest card in the 
“trump” suit — a designated supersuit, 
which defeats all others. This sounds 
straightforward until you try it. One 
of the reasons bridge continues to fas- 
cinate players all over the world is that, 
in order to become even sort of good 
at it, you have to be willing to be bad 
at it for a long time. 


In whist, the trump suit is deter- 
mined by exposing the last card in the 
deck; in bridge, the trump suit is de- 
cided by an auction, which the four 
players conduct before revealing any 
of their cards. The auction also estab- 
lishes how many tricks the auction’s 
winner will have to take in order to 
earn a positive score — a target known 
as the contract. (Some auctions result 
in a “no-trump” contract, meaning that 
the hand will be played without a su- 
persuit.) The game’s modern version, 
called contract bridge, is usually at- 
tributed to Harold S. Vanderbilt, who, 
during an ocean cruise in 1925, de- 
vised several transformative improve- 
ments to the scoring system of the 
previous version, auction bridge. His 
ideas caught on with extraordinary 
speed, and within a few years auction 
bridge had all but disappeared. 

In tournaments and at bridge clubs, 
identical hands are played at all tables, 
and each pair’s or team’s score is based 
on how well it does relative to others 
playing the same cards — a form of the 
game known as duplicate, one of whose 
purposes is to reduce the role of luck. 
At each table, the player whose bid 
initiates the final contract is called the 
declarer. His opponents are called the 
defenders, and the play begins when 
the defender sitting to the left of the 
declarer turns one of his cards face up 
on the table — a potentially momen- 
tous play, called the opening lead. The 
declarer’s partner now lays all his own 
cards on the table, also face up (and, 
optionally, excuses himself to go out- 
side for a cigarette); his hand, called 
the dummy, is played not by him but 
by the declarer, in addition to his own. 

There are many legitimate ways in 
which players exchange information 
about their hands, during both bid- 
ding and play. Some bidding sequences, 
known as bidding conventions, have 
artificial meanings. One of the most 
widely used is Blackwood (named for 
the man who invented it), in which a 
bid of “four no-trump” asks the bid- 
der’s partner to reveal how many aces 
he holds: a response of “five clubs” 
means no aces (or all four), “five dia- 
monds” means one ace, “five hearts” 
means two aces, “five spades” means 
three. Over the decades, Blackwood 
has spawned many variations, some of 


them quite complicated. My regular 
bridge partners and I occasionally allow 
beginning players to use a simple ver- 
sion, which we call Friedman Black- 
wood, after our late friend John Fried- 
man, who was always forgetting the 
responses. (You answer by holding up 
fingers.) 

For the defenders, the play of the 
hand is governed by conventions known 
as carding agreements. The oldest, 
which dates to the early days of whist, 
is to lead the fourth-highest card when 
playing from a long suit. If you know 
that that’s what your partner’s doing, 
you can apply the so-called Rule of 
Eleven: subtract the rank of the led 
card from eleven, and the result is the 
number of higher cards in that suit 
which are contained in the other three 
hands. Since you can see two of those 
hands (your own and the dummy), 
you now know the exact distribution 
of all the higher cards. One reason 
this isn’t cheating is that the declarer 
can read and exploit the signal, too, 
since he can also see two of the four 
hands. In bridge, all agreements must 
be transparent; secret understandings 
between partners are not allowed. 
Tournament players reveal their agree- 
ments on a printed form, which their 
opponents can examine, and if an op- 
ponent is confused by something, 
during either the bidding or the play, 
he can ask for an explanation at his 
next turn. 

Expert poker players often take ad- 
vantage of a skill they call table feel: 
an ability to read the facial expressions 
and other unconscious “tells” exhib- 
ited by their opponents. Bridge play- 
ers rely on table feel, too, but in bridge 
not all tells can be exploited legally by 
all players. If one of my opponents 
hesitates during the bidding or the 
play. I’m allowed to draw conclusions 
from the hesitation — but if my part- 
ner hesitates I’m not. What’s more, if 
I seem to have taken advantage of in- 
formation that I wasn’t authorized to 
know, my opponents can summon the 
tournament director and seek an ad- 
justed result for the hand we just 
played. Principled players do their 
best to ignore their partner and play 
at a consistent tempo, in order to avoid 
exchanging unauthorized informa- 
tion — and, if they do end up noticing 
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something they shouldn’t have noticed, 
they go out of their way not to exploit 
it. Unprincipled players consciously 
take advantage of such information. 
And, occasionally, they go a great deal 
further than that. 

I F YOU ATTEND the Spring North 
American Bridge Championships, 
which wiU be held in Reno in March, 
you won’t hear any mention of prize 
money, because there is none. The 
world’s best players earn hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year, but the 
money is in salaries and other fees paid 
by wealthy team sponsors and “cli- 
ents,” whose only goal is glory. Steve 
Weinstein, who is fifty-two and has 
been one of the highest-ranked play- 
ers in the world for more than a de- 
cade, told me that, because rich bridge 
addicts outnumber great players, com- 
petition for the services of the top pros 
can be intense. Weinstein worked as 
an options trader on Wall Street be- 
fore switching, after 9/11, to bridge 
and poker full time. The team that he 
plays for is financed by Frank T. (Nick) 
Nickell, the chairman of Kelso & 
Company, a private-equity firm in Man- 
hattan. (Nickell himself plays on his 
team, and was inducted into the Amer- 
ican Contract Bridge League’s Hall of 
Fame in 2008.) 

The first American full-time pro- 


fessional bridge team, called the Dal- 
las Aces, was formed in 1968 by Ira G. 
Corn, Jr., a Texas businessman. The 
pay wasn’t spectacular: a thousand dol- 
lars a month for married players, some- 
what less for bachelors, plus travel and 
tournament expenses. Corn assembled 
his team because he was upset that, 
for more than a decade, the game had 
been dominated by a group of Italian 
players known as the Blue Team. The 
Dallas Aces won the World Teams 
Championship in 1970, and again the 
following year. Those victories were all 
the more impressive because the Aces 
were convinced that the Blue Team 
was cheating, although no members 
of the team were ever formally charged. 
Bob Hamman, who played on the Aces 
and now, in his late seventies, is uni- 
versally considered to have been one 
of the best bridge players ever, told me, 
“The Blue Team had two outstanding 
players and one very good player, but 
the other three were essentially from 
central casting.” He conjectured that 
the Italians used a number of illicit 
signals, involving things like hand ges- 
tures and the positioning of their cig- 
arettes. In 1975, two members of a later 
version of the Blue Team were caught 
signalling under the table with their 
feet; they’ve been known ever since as 
the Italian Foot Soldiers. 

An American player told me that 


the Blue Team’s cheating might be 
considered an inevitable consequence 
of Italy’s unusual card-playing culture. 
In briscola, a popular trick-taking 
game, one of the objects is to surrep- 
titiously pass information to your part- 
ner, without being observed by an op- 
ponent. (In one signalling system, 
tightening the lips over the teeth shows 
an ace, glancing upward shows a king, 
and shrugging one shoulder shows a 
jack.) But, over the years, plenty of 
non-Italians have been caught cheat- 
ing, too. One notorious incident took 
place in Buenos Aires in 1965, at a 
major international tournament called 
the Bermuda Bowl, and involved Ter- 
ence Reese, who is stiU widely regarded 
as perhaps the best English player in 
the history of the game. Dorothy 
Hayden — a great player herself, who 
was later married to Alan Truscott, 
the Times hndgc columnist for forty- 
one years — determined, by watching 
them play, that Reese and his partner 
were showing each other how many 
hearts they held by positioning their 
fingers in particular ways when they 
fanned their cards. 

In 1970, Henry Itkin and Kenny 
Rhodes, a relatively unknown Amer- 
ican pair, suddenly began achieving 
results that better players beheved were 
beyond their capabilities. Their code 
was cracked by Steve Robinson, a well- 
known tournament player, who real- 
ized that, when Rhodes sorted his hand 
after picking it up, he moved the cards 
in a way that telegraphed his entire 
holding to Itkin. Robinson told me 
that he had observed them during a 
tournament without being able to de- 
cipher what they were doing, but as 
he drove home afterward he reviewed 
a hand in his mind, and the system 
suddenly came to him. “If he took 
cards from the right and put them 
back in the right side of the hand, that 
represented one,” he said. “Right to 
the center was two, right to the left 
was three. Center to the right was 
four. ’’The signaller would give counts 
on three suits — first spades, then 
hearts, then diamonds — and then use 
similar movements to show strength. 
The code was so complex that the pair 
usually used it in just one direction 
(only Itkin could reliably read it). In 
1979, two other American partners. 
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Steve Sion and Alan Cokin, were 
caught signalling to each other with 
their scoring pencils, and were expelled 
from the American Contract Bridge 
League. “Steve Sion was one of the 
best declarers in the game,” Paul Linx- 
wiler, the executive editor of Bridge 
Bulletin, the A.C.B.L.’s monthly mag- 
azine, told me. “But he hated the idea 
that a less talented player might beat 
him.” Sion and Cokin were reinstated 
after five years, and Cokin never got 
into trouble again. But Sion was thrown 
out permanently in 1997, after being 
caught doing the equivalent of stack- 
ing the deck with a tournament’s pre- 
dealt hands. 

Cheating scandals lead, inevitably, 
to enhancements in security. Even in 
games at local bridge clubs nowadays, 
bids are made not by speaking them 
(and possibly imparting unauthorized 
information through inflection) but 
by silently displaying pre-printed bid- 
ding cards. Hands at big tournaments 
are dealt not by people but by ma- 
chines, and each deal is recorded, mak- 
ing tampering virtually impossible. For 
top matches at important tournaments, 
each table is fitted with a single diag- 
onal screen, which prevents partners 
from seeing each other during the bid- 
ding and makes changes in tempo 
harder to interpret. And, because of 
the Italian Foot Soldiers, in big matches 
dividers are placed under tables as well 
as on top of them. 

In 2014, two German physicians, 
who had won a World Pairs Cham- 
pionship, were banned for ten years 
by the World Bridge Federation for 
using an auditory signalling system. 
(They’re now known as the Cough- 
ing Doctors.) Their method was so 
crude that they were relatively easy to 
catch, but, in general, as security mea- 
sures have become more sophisticated, 
methods of evading them have be- 
come more sophisticated, too — like 
the arms race between e-mailers and 
spammers. 

W HEN BROGELAND MADE his first 
announcement, his evidence 
against Fisher and Schwartz consisted 
solely of what he believed to be a col- 
lection of suspicious hands; he still 
didn’t know how they might be ex- 
changing information. A few days later. 


he created a new Web site, called Bridge- 
cheaters. com, and posted three You- 
Tube videos from the 2014 European 
Team Championships, which Fisher 
and Schwartz’s team had won. Each 
video had been shot from a camera 
mounted near the table. It showed 
all four players, as well as the table par- 
aphernalia of modern tournament 
bridge: four bidding boxes (contain- 
ing each player’s pre-printed bidding 
cards); a felt-covered bidding tray (on 
which the players place bidding cards 
before sliding it back under the screen); 
and a plastic duplicate board (a flat, 
rectangular box in which four pre-dealt 
hands have been delivered to the table). 
Brogeland asked for help from other 
players, and the search for evidence 
immediately became a collaborative 
international project. 

Not long after his Web site went 
up, Brogeland received a tip that Fisher 
and Schwartz had been in trouble be- 
fore, when they were teen-agers. With 
aid from several players, he obtained 
documents showing that, beginning 
in 2003, the Israeli Bridge Federation 
had disciplined Fisher and Schwartz 
more than once for ethical violations 
in junior events. In 2005, Fisher was 
caught with a slip of paper contain- 
ing information about a hand his table 
hadn’t played yet, and the I.B.F. sus- 
pended him for two years, forbade him 
to represent Israel in bridge for an ad- 
ditional eighteen months, and placed 


him on probation for five years be- 
yond that. Schwartz was also sus- 
pended and placed on probation in 
2005, for a different offense. Yet, even 
before their probations were over, they 
had reemerged as a pair. 

As Brogeland had requested, play- 
ers around the world studied the vid- 
eos of Fisher and Schwartz — at first, 
without success. “I thought it must be 
something electronic, because I couldn’t 
figure it out,”Jeff Meckstroth told me. 


But Per-Ola Cullin, a young Swedish 
player, noticed something strange. I 
spoke with him on the phone recently, 
after his children had gone to bed. He 
said, “I actually thought that Boye knew 
what they were doing, and was just try- 
ing to find out if others could see it as 
well. It turns out that he didn’t know, 
but when I watched the video I kind 
of saw it right away.” The tactic that 
Cullin identified involved the opening 
lead, one of the most difficult plays in 
bridge, because it usually has to be made 
with no knowledge of the other hands 
except what has been deduced from 
the auction. A bridge player who some- 
how found the ideal opening lead on 
every hand would be like a tennis pro 
who never missed a first serve. 

One day last month, I asked Wein- 
stein to show me the code that Cul- 
lin had broken. He and his wife live 
in a big house on the outskirts of 
Andes, New York, a tiny town not far 
from where he grew up, but I visited 
him at a smaller house, in a suburban 
neighborhood in New Jersey, which 
they recently began renting, mainly to 
shorten Weinstein’s many trips to and 
from the airport. The furnishings con- 
sisted of little more than a couch, a 
coffeemaker, and a big round table. I’d 
brought a bidding tray and a dupli- 
cate board to use as props. “When the 
bidding is over, you have to get these 
things out of the way,” Weinstein said, 
demonstrating. “The pair sitting North- 
South almost always handles that — 
and Fisher and Schwartz always wanted 
to sit North-South.” Usually, North 
moves the bidding tray to the floor or 
to a nearby chair, and puts the dupli- 
cate board in the center of the table, 
directly under the screen. 

On deals in which Fisher and 
Schwartz ended up as declarer and 
dummy, they cleared away the tray 
and the board in the usual manner. 
But when they were defending — 
meaning that one of them would make 
the opening lead — they were wildly 
inconsistent. Sometimes Fisher would 
remove the tray, and sometimes Schwartz 
would, and sometimes they would leave 
it on the table. Furthermore, they 
placed the duplicate board in a num- 
ber of different positions — each of 
which, it turns out, conveyed a par- 
ticular meaning. “If Lotan wanted a 
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FROM THE AENEID BOOK VI 

Elsewhere Anchises, 
Fatherly and intent, was off in a deep green valley 
Surveying and reviewing souls consigned there, 

Those due to pass to the light of the upper world. 

It so happened he was just then taking note 

Of his whole posterity, the destinies and doings. 

Traits and qualities of descendants dear to him. 

But seeing Aeneas come wading through the grass 
Towards him, he reached his two hands out 
In eager joy, his eyes filled up with tears 
And he gave a cry: “At last! Are you here at last? 

I always trusted that your sense of right 
Would prevail and keep you going to the end. 

And am I now allowed to see your face. 

My son, and hear you talk, and talk to you myself? 

This is what I imagined and looked forward to 

As I counted the days; and my trust was not misplaced. 

To think of the lands and the outlying seas 

You have crossed, my son, to receive this welcome. 

And after such dangers! I was afraid that Africa 
Might be your undoing.” But Aeneas replied: 

“Often and often, father, you would appear to me. 

Your sad shade would appear, and that kept me going 
To this end. My ships are anchored in the Tuscan sea. 
Let me take your hand, my father, O let me, and do not 

Hold back from my embrace.” And as he spoke he wept. 
Three times he tried to reach arms round that neck. 
Three times the form, reached for in vain, escaped 
Like a breeze between his hands, a dream on wings. 

(Translated, from the Latin, by Seamus Heaney, 1939-2013.) 



spade lead, he put the board in the 
middle and pushed it all the way to 
the other side,” Weinstein said. If he 
wanted a heart, he put it to the right. 
Diamond, over here. Club, here. No 
preference, here.” Using that key, a 
leading professional stayed up all night 
studying the hands, then published a 
detailed synopsis of the crucial plays 
in a post on Bridgewinners. A Brit- 
ish Web designer, who plays recre- 
ationaUy, used that analysis to assem- 
ble an explanatory highlight reel, and 
uploaded it to YouTube. 

The team on which Fisher and 
Schwartz played last summer was 
sponsored by Jimmy Cayne, the for- 
mer head of Bear Stearns. (Cayne was 


criticized in the press during the global 
financial crisis for seeming to care more 
about bridge than about Bear Stearns. 
He stepped down shortly before the 
firm’s collapse, and since then he’s had 
fewer distractions.) After studying the 
videotapes, Cayne announced that he 
would drop Fisher and Schwartz from 
his team unless they were vindicated, 
and that he would willingly forfeit ev- 
erything he had won while they were 
employed by him. 

A s THE SCANDAL involving the Is- 
raelis was unfolding, Brogeland 
received an e-mail from Maaijke Me- 
vius, a physicist in the Netherlands, 
whose specialty is astronomy. She said 


that the revelations about Fisher and 
Schwartz had got her wondering about 
other partnerships, and that she had 
studied other tournament videos avail- 
able on YouTube. She was especially 
interested in Fulvio Fantoni and Clau- 
dio Nunes, who were then ranked 
No. 1 and No. 2 by the World Bridge 
Federation. Both players are Italian, 
but in 2010 they moved to Monaco 
after being hired to play on the Mone- 
gasque national team, which is led and 
financed by a wealthy Swiss business- 
man. Rumors about them had been 
circulating among bridge players for 
several years, and Mevius thought that 
her scientific training might enable her 
to spot something that others had 
missed. She told Brogeland that she 
had indeed seen something, although 
she wasn’t an accomplished enough 
player to be sure of its significance. 
What she had noticed was that, when 
either Fantoni or Nunes made an open- 
ing lead, he sometimes placed the card 
on the table horizontally, and some- 
times vertically. 

Brogeland followed up, with help 
from a number of other top players. 
Meckstroth told me that he had been 
convinced since 2014 that Fantoni and 
Nunes were cheating. He said that he 
had been trying for a year, without 
success, to persuade the A.C.B.L. to 
investigate them, and had spent many 
hours studying tapes himself, but with- 
out spotting the opening-lead pat- 
tern. With Mevius’s clue, though, the 
cheat became obvious: in eighty-two 
of eighty- five videotaped hands, Fan- 
toni or Nunes led a card vertically 
when his remaining holding in the 
same suit contained an ace, a king, 
or a queen, and horizontally when 
it didn’t. Weinstein asked a bridge- 
playing math professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to calculate the prob- 
ability of such a precise correlation’s 
occurring by chance. The professor, 
in an e-mail, said that the number was 
“so small it is not worth working out 
exactly,” but that it would be roughly 
“.0000 . . . where at least the first eigh- 
teen digits are zeros.” (Fantoni denied 
all allegations of cheating by him and 
Nunes.) 

A few days after the accusations 
concerning Fantoni and Nunes, an- 
other leading pair, Josef Piekarek and 
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Alex Smirnov, of Germany, confessed 
that they had been cheating. They 
said they were “aware of the ‘whis- 
pers’” about their “ethical conduct,” 
and that these whispers contained 
“some truth.” In fact, there was more 
than some truth, and their confession 
wasn’t entirely voluntary. Brogeland 
had compiled evidence — one of their 
signals involved placing their bidding 
cards in unusual positions on the bid- 
ding trays — and he and Weinstein 
had given them an opportunity to 
step forward before being outed. Their 
entire team withdrew from the World 
Bridge Championships, which were 
to begin a week later, in Chennai, 
India. I’ve watched, also on YouTube, 
a remarkable video in which Piekarek 
and Smirnov are playing Fisher and 
Schwartz in a tournament match, and 
Fisher appears to catch Smirnov try- 
ing to cheat. Smirnov places a bid- 
ding card on the bidding tray in an 
unusual position, and Fisher appar- 
ently obliterates the signal by shak- 
ing the tray as he slides it to the other 
side of the screen. Fisher smirks, then 
writes something on a piece of paper 
and shows it to Smirnov. Smirnov 
shrugs, glances at the video camera, 
and looks around the room. 

T he damage that Lance Arm- 
strong did to the careers of other 
competitive cyclists, and to cycling 
itself, is incalculable, and it seems con- 
ceivable that the sport will never fully 
recover. The recent alleged cheating 
incidents in bridge are in some ways 
just as egregious. “The thing about 
Fantoni and Nunes that’s so upset- 
ting,” Weinstein told me, “is that they 
fucked up the game since 2002, when 
they won the World Open Pairs, so 
for a decade and a half, almost, they 
have ruined the records of bridge.” 
Yet virtually every player I’ve talked 
to, Weinstein among them, views the 
recent incidents as highly positive 
events. Effectively pursuing bridge 
cheaters used to be difficult, partly 
because the governing bodies were 
fearful of being sued, and partly be- 
cause cheating could be extremely 
difficult to prove. Older players often 
exhibited what now seems like a fa- 
talistic attitude about dishonest op- 
ponents, even in cases they believed 


to be obvious. But YouTube changed 
that, and Bridgewinners has given 
top-level players a global discussion- 
and-support forum — two empower- 
ing developments for honest players. 
In January, the American Contract 
Bridge League gave Brogeland its an- 
nual sportsmanship award. 

The charges against Fisher, Schwartz, 
Fantoni, and Nunes are still officially 
only allegations: no national bridge 
organization has ruled on any of the 
current cases, and the four players have 
hired lawyers and prepared defenses. 
(Fisher and Schwartz told Brogeland 
that they wouldn’t sue him if he re- 
tracted his accusations and paid them 
a million dollars; Brogeland has said 
that he would welcome a lawsuit.) A 
number of hearings have been sched- 
uled, but even if no organization ul- 
timately takes action, it’s unlikely that 
any of the players will compete again — 
certainly not as partners. “They’re 
done,” one pro told me. 

In the future, catching cheaters will 
presumably be more difficult. Several 
players I spoke with said that Fisher 
and Schwartz might have evaded de- 
tection indefinitely if they had been 
less brazen, and that the reason so many 
incidents were exposed all at once is 
that, until very recently, tournament 
videotapes weren’t readily available, 
and dishonest players didn’t under- 
stand their power. Now that they do 
understand, cheaters will become craft- 
ier in their deceptions, and the main 
tool for catching them will almost cer- 
tainly be statistical analysis of suspi- 
cious results. It’s also likely that major 
bridge organizations wiU adopt bind- 
ing-arbitration requirements, thereby 
eliminating the intimidation presented 
by lawsuits. Team sponsors could take 
that idea a step further, by adding 
ethics clauses to all of their player 
contracts. 

Several players have proposed tech- 
nological fixes, such as a computer- 
ized tournament table, at which play- 
ers wouldn’t use actual cards at all, and 
would bid and play roughly the way 
they do online. But tournament play- 
ers I talked to said they would be re- 
luctant to move the game so far from 
its analog origins. Brogeland told me 
that what he thinks the game really 
needs is a firmer cultural commitment 


to ethical play. “I think we should be 
more focussed on that,” he said. “If 
you’re always trying things to make 
cheating more difficult, it’s like bit- 
ing your tail.” Bridge, in other words, 
should try to be more like golf, the 
only major sport in which players call 
penalties on themselves, and not at all 
like football, in which a running back 
would be considered almost negli- 
gent if he didn’t try to shove the baU 
a few inches farther forward after being 
tackled. 

No matter what eventually hap- 
pens, players today seem less resigned 
to unethical behavior by opponents 
than players of the past sometimes 
did — no doubt partly because, for the 
time being, they have the tools to fight 
it. Brogeland has set a powerful ex- 
ample, but the attitude he represents 
had been building for some time. Two 
years ago, after the World Bridge 
Federation banned the Coughing 
Doctors from competition, the over- 
whelming majority of responders to 
a poll on Bridgewinners said that, 
in proven cases of cheating, titles 
should be stripped from the cheaters’ 
teammates as well as from the cheat- 
ers themselves — a position that play- 
ers and governing bodies in the past 
haven’t always embraced. And Wein- 
stein told me that, at a tournament 
two or three years ago, Fisher ap- 
proached him and said he under- 
stood that Weinstein had been tell- 
ing people behind his back that he 
and Schwartz were cheating. “I said, 
‘No, rU tell you to your face,’ ’’Wein- 
stein continued. “I said I could show 
him fourteen hands on which I know 
he had cheated. He said, ‘Well, we 
don’t cheat — but what would you do 
if you were in my position?’ And I 
said, ‘I don’t know, Lotan. I really can’t 
relate to that, because I would never 
be in your position.’” ♦ 


Block That Metaphor! 

From the Associated Press. 

The Beatles landed on a trigger point when 
they hit America. It was a pop culture sonic 
boom spurred by talent, timing and luck that’s 
still rattling the windows. 

“This was a seismic shift in American culture 
and it gave teenagers not only a voice but a way 
of being, a way of thinking that had never oc- 
curred before,” Beatles biographer Bob Spitz said. 
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5UNDAY ROUTINE 


BY JEN 5PYRA 



4 


As all New Yorkers know, the best section 
in the New York Times bar none is the “Sunday 
Routine.” . . . Seems like everyone does pretty 
much the same stuff on Sunday. So what makes 
the “Sunday Routine” section so fascinating? 

— Gawker. 

U p AND AT ’em: My day starts at 
seven, when our dog, Percival, and 
our kids, Madisonaddison and Ander- 
soncooper, jump into bed with us. Per- 
cival is a Pigapoo, which is a very rare 
breed. It’s a cross between a Shih Tzu 
and a pig. Percival has breathing prob- 
lems, because he’s an affront to God’s 
plan and isn’t supposed to exist, so we 
have to be very careful when we’re 
roughhousing with him, or he’ll suffo- 
cate and we’ll have to introduce our 
kids to the concept of death. 

BREAKFAST IN BED: On Sundays, 
we throw all our healthy habits out the 
window and really indulge, so it’s noth- 
ing but salami, doughnuts, and vege- 
table oil. Brian, my husband, makes the 
meanest salami-doughnut-vegetable- 
oil slop. 

BREAKING A SWEAT: I like to get ex- 
ercise out of the way in the morning 
so I can relax for the rest of the day. 
Right now. I’m completely obsessed 


with the Dock Method, which is this 
thing where you work on the docks for 
a few hours, tossing cargo into ship- 
ping holds, and they pay you $6.75 an 
hour. The guys in my class are super 
ripped, which is very motivating. 

CULTURE club: After we’ve had our 
breakfast and moved around a little, 
we like to do something culturally en- 
riching as a family, so usually it’s off to 
the Met to stroll through the vaults 
where they keep the stolen Nazi art. 
We have a platinum membership, which 
gets you into aU the chambers. 

UNPLUG AND UNWIND: Wc’vc re- 
cently started doing this thing where 
we totally disconnect for a few hours, 
and it’s been really liberating. No cell 
phones, no iPads, no laptops, nothing. 
We don’t even use language. We limit 
ourselves to vowel sounds and grunts, 
and just get back in touch with our 
primal selves, roaming around the 
apartment, pissing and shitting at will, 
and foraging for scraps of salami. 
Heaven. 

GENDER check-in: We don’t want 
the kids to be influenced by us or by 
society or by anybody when it comes 
to choosing their genders, so we’re giv- 


ing them time to decide, and they’re 
stiU thinking about it. We don’t want 
their decision to be influenced by the 
genitals that they happened to be born 
with, so we keep them dressed in 
breathable-cotton chastity belts, and 
as soon as they decide their genders 
we’U take them off so they can see which 
sex organs they have. They’re only soph- 
omores, so we’ve still got time before 
the big college search. 

GROCERY shopping: Sometimes, in 
the afternoon, we’U go grocery shop- 
ping for the week. Get milk, eggs, bread. 
Stuff like that. 

DROP IN ON SECRET FAMILY: I’ll 
check in with my secret family for a 
few hours — make sure the heat’s on, 
that there are groceries in the fridge, 
that kind of thing. 

percival’s P.T.: Because Percival is 
such a special breed, he has several ge- 
netic defects. For example, he was born 
without legs. Brian takes him to phys- 
ical therapy at a wonderful vet we’ve 
been going to for years, and he’U prac- 
tice strengthening his neck so that he 
can puU himself forward. 

TAKE EVERYONE IN A PEDIATRIC 
ONCOLOGY WARD TO SEe“hAMILTOn”: 
Nothing makes you feel more grateful 
to be alive than popping into a pedi- 
atric oncology ward, saying, “Come on, 
everybody!,” and whisking aU the pa- 
tients away to see the hit Broadway 
musical “HamUton.”Even though many 
of the children are terminal cases, they 
can StiU heed Alexander Hamilton’s tip 
to not waste their shot with the time 
they’ve got left. 

dinner: On Sunday nights, we like 
to take it easy and stay in, so Brian wiU 
do something simple, like take some 
olive oil, salt, and lemon and sprinkle 
it on a huge pile of salami, doughnuts, 
and vegetable oil. 

ODDS AND ends: When the dishes 
are done, I’U catch up on e-mail, help 
the kids with their homework, and see 
if any of my bids on Nazi-plundered 
art have come through. 

WATCH “kingpin”: We’ll watch 
“Kingpin” a couple of times. Once for 
laughs, and once more to appreciate 
the craft. 

bedtime: After a glass of liquid 
melatonin, a few minutes of medita- 
tion, some gentle stretching, and a Mo- 
trin 800, I’m out like a light. ♦ 
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LETTEIl FROM EL-BALYANA 

LIVING-ROOM DEMOCRACY 


In rural Egypt, political candidates go door-to-door. 

BY PETER HE55LER 



Yusuf, a candidate for parliament in Upper Egypt, greets a supporter. 


T his past fall in El-Balyana, a re- 
mote district in Upper Egypt, there 
were nineteen candidates for two seats 
in the new national parliament, and 
none of them seemed to enjoy the 
campaign more than Yusuf Hasan 
Yusuf. He was a big man in his mid- 
forties, with smooth, dark skin that 
was set offby a white galabia. He had 
nine children, a jewelry shop, and a 
farm where he grew wheat, corn, and 
sugarcane. He campaigned entirely 
door-to-door — in his opinion, public 
political activity served no purpose. “If 
you have those rallies, it’s fake,” Yusuf 
told me. He had no platform, and he 
didn’t talk about issues, policies, or po- 
tential legislation. He never made a 
single public campaign promise. In the 
past, he hadn’t enjoyed the support of 
any party or other institution, and yet 
he had built a successful political ca- 
reer. Once, I asked a rival candidate 
how he did it. 

“Yusuf is lucky,” he said, somewhat 


grudgingly. “Yusuf is a simple, kind 
man, and he’s lucky.” 

Yusuf first won a seat in parliament 
in December of 2010. Running as an 
independent, he defeated the local can- 
didate from the National Democratic 
Party, which had ruled a de-facto one- 
party state for more than thirty years. 
Less than two months later, the revo- 
lution began on Tahrir Square, and 
soon President Hosni Mubarak re- 
signed from office, the parliament was 
cancelled, and the N.D.P. was dis- 
banded. Afterward, Islamists were al- 
lowed to form political parties for the 
first time, and they won more than sev- 
enty per cent of the seats in the next 
parliamentary campaign, in the win- 
ter of 2011-12. In El-Balyana, though, 
Yusuf received many more votes than 
the local candidate from the Muslim 
Brotherhood’s political organization, 
the Freedom and Justice Party. Once 
again, Yusuf travelled to Cairo to take 
office, and once again the parliament 


was soon cancelled, this time by a court 
order. In the summer of 2013, after na- 
tionwide protests, the military forcibly 
removed the country’s first democrat- 
ically elected President, Mohamed 
Morsi, who had been a leader of the 
Brotherhood, which was quickly 
banned as a terrorist organization. 

When I asked Yusuf what he had 
learned from these events, he had trou- 
ble answering, and I realized that the 
question assumed a logic that doesn’t 
apply to Egypt. From Yusuf’s perspec- 
tive, losers of elections tended to see 
their organizations banned or dissolved, 
whereas winners joined a lawmaking 
body that also tended to be banned or 
dissolved. “I didn’t know what really 
happened, whether it was a legitimate 
court order or something else,” Yusuf 
said, of the cancellation of the second 
parliament. Since then, the govern- 
ment had repeatedly delayed elections, 
and Egypt had had no parliament for 
three years. In the meantime, Yusuf 
continued to do what he does best. 
“I’m always campaigning — it never 
stops,” he told me last June, months 
before the new elections had even been 
scheduled. Two other local parliamen- 
tarians had remained on leave from 
their jobs since 2012, in part so that 
they could campaign more or less 
continuously. 

El-Balyana sits on the Nile’s west- 
ern bank, about three hundred miles 
upstream from Cairo, where the nar- 
row river valley is surrounded by high, 
barren bluffs. Beyond the bluffs, in both 
directions, the desert is uninhabitable 
across all of North Africa. Upper Egypt 
is densely settled — about forty per cent 
of Egyptians live in the south — and 
it’s the poorest and the most neglected 
part of the country. Over the years. 
Upper Egyptians have responded to 
national dysfunction by effectively cre- 
ating their own system for elections. 
Even under N.D.R rule. Upper Egyp- 
tians developed local versions of par- 
ties, and they devised indigenous cam- 
paign traditions. This informal system 
survived both the Arab Spring and its 
aftermath; in some respects, it’s as sta- 
ble as any other Egyptian political in- 
stitution. These southern election cam- 
paigns reflect how, in a repressive but 
weak state, the problem isn’t just the 
ways in which the government prevents 
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political freedom. It’s also the flawed 
organizations that people build when 
left entirely to their own devices. 

I N EL-BALYANA, yusuf’s main rival 
was Rafat Mohamed Mahmoud, who 
was his opposite in almost every respect. 
Rafat had belonged to the N.D.R, but 
after the revolution he became an in- 
dependent; in 2012, he narrowly de- 
feated the Brotherhood candidate for 
the district’s second seat, behind Yusuf 
For this election, Rafat had again 
changed affihation: he joined the Free 
Egyptians Party, which had been 
founded by Naguib Sawiris, a Coptic 
Christian who is one of the richest men 
in the country. Rafat himself came from 
a wealthy extended family, known as the 
Abu’l Khair, and on the first evening 
that I observed his campaign he trav- 
elled around to private homes with an 
entourage of a dozen relatives, in a Mer- 
cedes sedan, a Jeep S.U.V., and two other 
vehicles. 

One member of the entourage was 
in charge of terminating each home visit. 
His name was Abu Steit, and he was a 
short, pudgy man with a toothbrush 
mustache who carried a wooden cane 
and wore a turban. At every stop, the 
group was escorted into the dawar, the 
traditional rural Egyptian reception area, 
where the family’s elders waited. At the 
entrance, the young men of the family 
had lined up to greet the visitors. Each 
of them offered a cigarette to every 
guest — sometimes I was formally pre- 
sented with twenty cigarettes in rapid 
succession. Throughout the visit, the 
young men brought trays of drinks for 
the elders, although Abu Steit often 
waved them off and shouted, “Ha- 
lawa!" — sweets. In Upper Egypt, social 
engagements run late, and by midnight 
I had lost track of how many chocolate 
bars Abu Steit had consumed. As his 
blood sugar rose, so did my fascination: 
there was something magnetic about a 
htde man with a Hider mustache who, 
after tossing away an empty candy wrap- 
per, would suddenly pound his cane on 
the ground and yeU, Fatiha! Al Fa- 

tiha!”T\\& Fatiha is the first Surah of 
the Koran, and it was recited to bless 
Rafat ’s departure. A home visit might 
last for half an hour, or it could be finished 
in a minute; only Abu Steit seemed to 
know the appropriate duration. 


Many visits were characterized by 
long stretches of silence. There was no 
stump speech or formal introduction, 
and Rafat rarely spoke. He was a taU 
man in an expensive pin-striped gala- 
bia, and often he sat in the place of honor, 
staring into space, until Abu Steit mer- 
cifully called for the Fatiha. Nobody 
ever mentioned Rabat’s N.D.R past or 
his current political affiliation, whose 
benefit was primarily financial. In 
El-Balyana, a Cairo-based party fike the 
Free Egyptians might pay for posters 
and other campaign expenses, but it had 
no local office or network. There was 
no functioning local press that allowed 
a party to promote specific issues or pol- 
icies. This was one reason that candi- 
dates campaigned entirely door-to-door. 
El-Balyana consists of two small cities 
and thirty- three villages, with a popu- 
lation of around six hundred thousand, 
but candidates were able to cover this 
large region in part because they had 
started long before the official election 
season. On the fifth day of the cam- 
paign, I met a person whose home had 
already been visited by ten candidates. 

Instead of parties, the campaign re- 
volved around two local tribes: the Haw- 
wara, to which Yusuf belonged, and the 
Arabs, a tribe that included Rafat. When 
I first began visiting El-Balyana, in early 
2013, these groups impressed me as in- 
distinguishable: they spoke the same di- 
alect of Arabic; they dressed and fived 
the same way; they looked like mem- 
bers of the same ethnic group. t\11 of 
them were Muslim; most of them were 
farmers. I had never thought of Egypt 
as having a tribal society — unlike other 
parts of the Middle East, it’s always 
been an agricultural country. But most 
people in El-Balyana were adamant that 
they had descended from nomadic tribes. 

One prominent member of Rabat’s 
entourage was his cousin, Souleiman 
Abu’l Khair, an actor who often plays 
Upper Egyptian roles on television. Late 
in the evening, the campaign visited a 
wealthy landowner named Zabit Gebr, 
an elder of his family, who asked Sou- 
leiman to find a good screenwriter to 
produce a script about their tribe. “We 
want a serious soap opera that represents 
the Arabs,” Zabit said. “We want the 
guy who wrote the series ‘Sheikh al- 
Arab Hamam,’”he went on. “But there 
was a problem — he described somebody 


from the Hawwara as if he were Arab.” 
Zabit embarked on a long analysis of 
other shows that, in his opinion, also 
conflated tribes. He said that the Arabs 
needed to do a better job of establish- 
ing their identity in the entertainment 
industry. “Keep raising our heads for 
aU of Egypt, inshallah" he said to the 
actor. 

“Have you watched ‘Khalaf Allah’?” 
Souleiman asked. 

“I just watched two episodes.” 

“You have to watch it, because I play 
a good role.” 

“Eacebook ruined our eyesight. It has 
weakened my eyes, man.” 

I N TRUTH, THE history of some tribes 
in Upper Egypt is a recent creation. 
During medieval times, some nomadic 
Bedouin groups, including the Haw- 
wara, migrated from northwestern Af- 
rica. But they intermarried with natives 
and adopted local culture, and there 
were many other outsiders who also set- 
tled in the region, ranging from Greek 
traders to Turkish administrators.There 
had never been a tribe called “the 
Arabs” — the term was popularized in 
the nineteen-fifties, as part of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s pan-7\rabism. In Upper 
Egypt, it replaced fellahin, or “peasants,” 
which had negative connotations. 

During the past thirty years, though, 
the Arabs have been reimagined, along 
with other groups in the region. “In the 
nineteen-sixties and early nineteen- 
seventies, the tribes were not very im- 
portant,” Hans Christian Korsholm 
Nielsen, a Danish anthropologist who 
researches Upper Egyptian politics, told 
me. “But they had an electoral system 
that needed some group, and the tribes 
came in handy.” Mubarak had empha- 
sized parliamentary elections as a way 
of claiming that Egypt was democratic, 
although the vote was often rigged in 
the major cities. But in the neglected 
south, Nielsen said, elections tended to 
run more freely, with the N.D.R. recruit- 
ing whoever happened to win. In this 
unstructured but competitive environ- 
ment, where there were essentially no 
institutions, people naturally turned to 
the organization that they knew best: 
the family. They expanded the con- 
cept of tribal identity, sometimes creat- 
ing elaborate backgrounds for groups 
that hadn’t existed. Near the city of 
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Aswan, Nielsen observed a candidate 
who enlisted a regional historian to lec- 
ture voters on their supposed tribal past. 

In the north, a victorious politi- 
cian could direct state funds toward 
projects that benefitted his supporters, 
but expectations were more modest in 
El-Balyana. During home visits, a voter 
sometimes asked a candidate to make 
a call on his behalf, usually to a govern- 
ment office that issued permits or han- 
dled utilities. This was part of the rea- 
son that the campaign was so personal: 
knowing that candidates had no insti- 
tutional support, voters asked for only 
small favors. And yet Upper Egyptians 
seemed to care much more about the 
election than Cairenes did. Pride was a 
factor, and the campaigns also served to 
reinforce family structures. Egyptian 
families tend to be strictly hierarchical, 
especially in the south, where the elders 
clearly enjoyed barking orders at lines 
of young men. 

They also expected to decide the votes 
of their family members. Zabit, the elder 
who asked about soap operas, told me 
that he directed six hundred people of 
voting age in his extended family. “When 
I give the order on the day of the elec- 
tion, then the people have to go to the 
polling station and vote,” he said. “It’s 
not their business whether it’s wrong or 
right.” He told me that he didn’t really 
care who won the election; for him, the 
main value seemed to be the opportu- 
nity to assert control over his clan. And 
he did this publicly — the day after our 
visit, Zabit announced on Eacebook that 
his family would vote for Rafat. 

I N EGYPT, THE majority of the popu- 
lation is under the age of twenty- five. 
The autocratic behavior of male elders — 
ordering drinks, dictating votes, wield- 
ing virtually aU power — is even more 
striking in the light of their scarcity. 
Men aged fifty-five or older make up 
only 5.7 per cent of the population. 

Large numbers of young Egyptians 
are underemployed or jobless, and they 
dominated the Tahrir protests in 2011. 
One of the revolution’s demands was 
that the young be given a greater role 
in the political system. For the first par- 
liamentary elections that followed, two- 
thirds of the seats were reserved for 
members of lists: candidates who shared 
party affiliations or other alliances, and 


whose ranks had to include people under 
the age of thirty-five, women, Chris- 
tians, and other traditionally underrep- 
resented groups. 

During that campaign, the youngest 
Egyptian to win a list seat came from 
El-Balyana. He was a twenty-sbc-year- 
old named Mahmoud Hamdy TUimed, 
and he was one of Rafat ’s cousins and 
a member of the Abu’l Khair family. 
Unlike Rafat, who had established him- 
self with the N.D.P., Mahmoud rose 
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with the sudden proliferation of post- 
Tahrir parties. He joined the Nour Party, 
which represented the Salafi movement, 
a conservative strain of Islam that orig- 
inated in the Persian Gulf region. Nour 
won about a quarter of the seats nation- 
wide, and, together with the Muslim 
Brotherhood, it was seen as the van- 
guard of Egypt’s new political Islam. 

But Nour representatives often 
clashed with Brotherhood members in 
parliament, and in July, 2013, when Pres- 
ident Morsi was deposed, the leaders of 
the Nour endorsed the change. Later 
that summer, security forces massacred 
more than eight hundred Morsi sup- 
porters in Cairo, according to Human 
Rights Watch, and the violence alien- 
ated many grassroots members of the 
Nour. In 2015, when a government com- 
mission set the rules for the new par- 
liamentary elections, it drastically re- 
duced the number of list seats. 

Over time, the Nour Party weakened, 
and Mahmoud renounced his member- 
ship and became an independent. But 
he kept the beard. No other candidate 
in El-Balyana appeared on posters with 
full Salafi facial hair, in which only the 
mustache is shaved. The beard is a pow- 
erful symbol, but local interpretations 
of Mahmoud’s ranged widely: some 
people said that he was a true funda- 
mentalist, while others claimed that he 
was an opportunist who had briefly 
latched on to the Salafi movement be- 
fore discarding it. In the past, the Abu’l 


Khair family hadn’t been politically pow- 
erful, until some members went to Ku- 
wait as guest workers in the nineteen- 
eighties and became rich enough to run 
big campaigns. By adopting a Salafi per- 
sona, Mahmoud had distanced himself 
from Rafat and his N.D.P. past. Village 
conspiracy theorists told me that the 
cousins used the veneer of national pol- 
itics to distract from the most salient 
fact: that the Abu’l Khair family was 
rising to unprecedented local wealth 
and status. 

When I first visited Mahmoud’s 
dawar, I found a tall, thin young man 
whose eyes reflected shrewdness and 
suspicion in equal measure. He had been 
trained as a pharmacist, a career that at- 
tracts bright students in Egypt. I inter- 
viewed him with a translator, but he 
seemed unwilling or unable to answer 
any specific questions about policies or 
potential legislation. This was common 
in El-Balyana, where candidates rarely 
had any meaningful experience with the 
press. But, when I asked Mahmoud why 
he had left the Nour Party, his response 
was blunt. “The street wants candidates 
to be independent,” he said. He insisted 
that he was neither a Salafi nor an Is- 
lamist. “Here it’s a tribal system,” he 
said. “There’s the Hawwara and the 
Arabs, and that’s it. Nothing else. No 
Islamists or non-Islamists.” 

Mahmoud campaigned in a Mer- 
cedes 200 sedan whose back window 
was decorated with his official symbol, 
a military cannon, along with the slo- 
gan “Your Hand in My Hand . . . We 
Build for Your Children and for Mine.” 
The campaign positioned wooden can- 
nons at busy intersections in El-Balyana, 
and white plastic cannons, their muz- 
zles pointed upward, were attached to 
the roofs of three-wheeled tuk-tuk cabs, 
which cruised around town like an un- 
dersized cavalry. 

Campaign symbols are mandatory 
because more than a quarter of Egyp- 
tians are illiterate. The rate in the south 
is even higher — at some El-Balyana 
polling stations, judges told me that the 
majority of the voters couldn’t read. In 
each district, the selection of symbols is 
like a fantasy draft, with candidates 
choosing from a hundred and sixty 
government- approved icons. Some of 
them seem to have dubious connota- 
tions: a knife, an ambulance, a scorpion. 
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One option is a feather, like Dan 
Quayle in the old “Doonesbury” car- 
toons. This year, two candidates in 
greater Cairo were represented by a rifle 
and a megaphone. The top draft pick in 
El-Balyana was wasted on a chandelier, 
the political equivalent of the Knicks 
grabbing Renaldo Balkman. Mahmoud 
told me that he selected the cannon be- 
cause “the others had already been taken.” 
But this made no sense — he had picked 
fourth. StiU, I couldn’t help but be im- 
pressed by a reformed Islamist who 
showed up for the flrst post-coup par- 
liamentary election sporting a cannon 
and a Salafl beard. Given the security 
climate, it seemed every bit as brave as 
the Cairo candidate who campaigned 
under the slogan “No to Terrorism.” 

I N EL-BALYANA, DURING the first year 
after the revolution, Morsi won a 
broad majority in the Presidential elec- 
tion, and the Muslim Brotherhood’s 
Freedom and Justice candidate was just 
behind Rafat for the second non-list 
parliamentary seat. For most of its his- 
tory, the Brotherhood had been banned, 
but it had a reputation for charity and 
grassroots organizing. In elections, it 
performed well across Upper Egypt, 
which was often described as a Broth- 
erhood stronghold. 

But in El-Balyana the Brotherhood 
had only one small office, and I found 
no evidence of significant charitable ac- 
tivities. The same was true in most other 
parts of the south that I visited during 
the Morsi era. I came to believe that the 
Brotherhood was remarkably weak, and 
it won elections only because there was 
no organized competition. In April, 2013, 
I met with Ayman Abdel Hamid, a phy- 
sician in El-Balyana and a Brotherhood 
leader who was slated to run in the next 
parliamentary election. He told me that 
there were only a hundred and fifty 
Brothers in the district. 

Last summer, I visited Ayman again, 
at his small private clinic. In Cairo, it’s 
virtually impossible to meet Brothers, 
but Ayman told me that the local crack- 
down is lighter, in part because the fam- 
ily system insulates against national 
events. He said that only two Brothers 
from El-Balyana have been imprisoned, 
and he and others are left alone because 
they aren’t active in the Brotherhood 
anymore. He told me that poverty is 


also a factor in the gentler response from 
the state security forces. “Since life is al- 
ready hard, they don’t want to make it 
harder,” he said. 

I reminded him that in 2013 he 
had told me there were a hundred 
and fifty local members. “That was the 
crowd around the Brotherhood, not the 
real members,” Ayman said. “We were 
trying to exaggerate the numbers to 
scare other parties. It was just election 
tactics.” 

I asked what the real number had 
been. 

“Ten members,” he said, and smiled 
sadly. “Those were two of our mistakes. 
We exaggerated the number of our 
members to scare others. And we al- 
lowed some people to act like they were 
with us, but in truth they weren’t.” 

It seemed remarkable: in a district of 
around six hundred thousand, an orga- 
nization with only ten local members 
had dominated the Presidential vote 
and nearly won a parliamentary seat. 
Along with the Nour, the Brotherhood 
had been particularly popular among 
young men in Upper Egypt. I sensed 
that this didn’t reflect a deep faith in 
political Islam; instead, young people 
had grasped at any alternative to local 
traditions that forced them to do things 
like fetch chocolate bars for old men. 
Now that the Islamists had been deci- 
mated, the traditional system reasserted 
itself In El-Balyana, the first round of 
voting, in mid-October, reduced the 
field to four finalists: Yusuf, Rafat, Mah- 
moud, and a former police brigadier 


named Nour Abu Steit. In tribal terms, 
the split was perfect: two Hawwara and 
two ikrabs. 

O NE OF THE eliminated candidates 
was Mahmoud Abu Mohasseb, a 
lawyer whom I had known for more 
than two years. In 2010, he had per- 
formed respectably in another local elec- 
tion, but this time he finished seven- 
teenth out of nineteen. Afterward, he 
stopped picking up my calls. When I 
knocked on his apartment door, I heard 
his son’s muffled voice: “Daddy’s not 
coming.” 

In his village, close relatives also hadn’t 
seen him. “Others are mocking us,” 
Khaled Abu Mohasseb, the candidate’s 
cousin, told me. “These results are 
shameful. It doesn’t suit the name of the 
family.” 

Khaled had helped his cousin cam- 
paign, but now he said that the candi- 
dacy had failed because of lack of effort. 
It seemed unfair — even months before 
the vote, I had seen him making home 
visits. But, when I asked Khaled if he 
felt sorry for his cousin, he shook his 
head. “I feel more sorry for myself and 
for the family,” he said. 

In El-Balyana, it seemed very hard 
to lose gracefully. One bitter candidate 
told me that his family had engaged in 
fraud; another announced that he was 
moving to Cairo because of “the stink 
of politics.” Mohammed Abu Hilely, a 
prominent eliminated candidate from 
the Arab tribe, told me that Rafat and 
Mahmoud — ^his feUow-tribesmen — had 





“Oh, but it’s fine for you to grade papers?” 


paid off voters. Hilely posted a public 
statement on YouTube, calling upon the 
Arabs to support the two Hawwara can- 
didates instead. 

One evening, villagers in a coffee 
shop discussed Hilely ’s actions. Some 
believed that he had made his plea be- 
cause his political career was finished, 
but Ahmed Diyab, a psychologist at 
the local elementary school, predicted 
that the final outcome would be a clas- 
sic case of reverse psychology. By ask- 
ing his tribesmen to support the Haw- 
wara, Hilely had guaranteed that they 
would vote for the Arabs in even higher 
numbers. 

Diyab claimed that being a psychol- 
ogist who works with children helped 
him understand local political behavior. 
“Maybe a kid is peeing on himself as a 
way of attracting attention,” he said. 
“Maybe I have a problem, but I can’t 
express myself, so I use violence.” After 
years of Cairo conversations, I found his 
analysis refreshing. In the capital, the 
elite often talk about “the deep state,” 
the military and financial interests that 
supposedly control everything. Others 
nurse conspiracy theories that connect 
the United States, Qatar, Israel, and the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

It felt simpler in a more isolated place, 
where one could recognize how social 


traditions contribute to political dys- 
function. I suspected that Cairo isn’t 
much different at its core — even there, 
institutions are weak, and family hier- 
archies dominate most people’s lives. 
Officials respond to events in ways that 
feel more personal than political, and 
general patterns resemble those in 
El-Balyana,with all the conspiracy the- 
ories and the wild accusations of wrong- 
doing. Losers lash out, and anger is a 
common emotion, as is pride. The old 
control the young; the men control the 
women. But none of it can really be 
blamed on the Brotherhood, or the 
N.D.P., or any particular political figure. 
In Egypt, the family is the deep state. 

T hroughout the campaign, I 
never saw a candidate interact with 
a woman. During dozens of home vis- 
its, no one even asked after the health 
of the women who lived there. In south- 
ern villages, men sequester wives, daugh- 
ters, and sisters; some elders told me 
that they forbade females from voting. 
When they did vote, they required spe- 
cial infrastructure. One advantage of 
wealth was that it allowed a candidate 
to hire vehicles to transport groups of 
women to polling stations. When I in- 
terviewed Nora Ahdel Mohammed, 
who was one of the few women in her 


El-Balyana village with a government 
job, she told me that the revolution had 
done nothing to change gender rela- 
tions. “Women in the homes need some- 
body to reach them,” she said, explain- 
ing that housewives from different 
famihes rarely meet with one another, 
because there’s no female equivalent of 
the dawar. 

In prominent families, dawar im- 
pressive open-air courtyards, and only 
once did I hear a woman mentioned in 
this environment. The night before the 
runoff election, in late October, I vis- 
ited the riverside dawar of Nour Abu 
Steit, the fourth finalist. He was a short, 
fierce-looking man who had recently 
retired from the police. He was Haw- 
wara, and he began our conversation by 
claiming that the Abu’l Khair cousins 
had engaged in fraud. Such accusations 
were common, although nobody ever 
offered any evidence, and my impres- 
sion was that the election was fair. 

Nour asked about my nationality, and 
then he blamed the United States for 
El-Balyana’s poverty. “We’ve had Egyp- 
tian sovereignty for seven thousand 
years,” he said. “You feel angry with us 
because of our civihzation!” 

He sat with his back to the Nile, sur- 
rounded by two dozen elders. A ripple 
of laughter ran through the group. Nour 
told me that America had created Daesh, 
the Islamic State. “I hope that God sends 
you earthquakes and volcanoes!” 

The men laughed again, and Nour 
told a story about a female American 
diplomat who supposedly had used 
sex to manipulate Saddam Hussein. 
In Egypt, I occasionally found myself 
in a situation where a man played to 
his companions by mocking the for- 
eigner, and there was a bullying, locker- 
room dynamic. This quality seemed 
to characterize many of the worst as- 
pects of Egyptian politics — pride, 
shame, a refusal to compromise, peri- 
odic spasms of violence — and some- 
times I wondered how much dysfunc- 
tion could be attributed to the unre- 
lenting maleness of power in Egypt. 
Many public figures seemed likely to 
benefit from even the occasional sound 
of a woman’s voice saying: Maybe you 
should stop talking now. 

“A woman with beautiful legs!”Nour 
said. He was stiU describing the female 
diplomat. “When Saddam talked to her. 
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she took off her skirt, and she gave him 
the green light!”The men laughed, and 
Nour ranted about Americans for a 
while. Finally, I asked if he opposed 
Egypt’s acceptance of the roughly one 
and a half billion dollars of annual aid 
from the United States. 

“That number is weak!” he said. “It’s 
not suitable for Egypt.” 

I asked what a suitable figure 
might be. 

“Not less than eight billion dollars,” 
he said proudly. 

T he most welcoming dawar be- 
longed to Yusuf, who seemed like 
the only natural politician I met. Many 
Christians voted for him — they made 
up about ten per cent of the local pop- 
ulation, but most candidates basically 
ignored them, because they were out- 
side the tribal system. After the polls 
closed, I waited in Yusuf’s dawar, where 
elders tried to keep track of preliminary 
results. They did this by scribbling num- 
bers chaotically onto scrap paper — it 
struck me that a couple of computer- 
savvy kids could have figured out a sys- 
tem. But all the young supporters waited 
outside, holding big wooden staves. 
These are used in a traditional dance 
called the tahtib, which would be per- 
formed if the candidate won. Given the 
history of election fights in Upper Egypt, 
it seemed like a terrible idea to have 
mobs of young men holding sticks while 
waiting for the results. 

All the candidates were at the elec- 
tion commission’s headquarters, observ- 
ing the count. Around midnight, some- 
body at Rafat’s dawar called to teU me 
that supporters were celebrating with 
gunfire. Soon after that, a young man 
burst into Yusuf’s headquarters and 
shouted, “Allahu akhar! Allahu akbar!" 
Everybody ran outside. Standing beside 
the door, I was joined by a cotton farmer 
in his sixties, who reached into his ga- 
labia, pulled out a 9-millimetre Helwan 
pistol, and fired four rounds into the 
sky. In the crowded street, men began 
waving sticks while others shot rifles 
and shotguns. A few minutes later, an- 
other mob appeared, holding sticks 
and guns and chanting Nour Abu Steit’s 
name. The same thing was happening 
at Mahmoud’s camp: in different cor- 
ners of El-Balyana, the supporters of all 
four candidates claimed victory. 


A1 Hayah, a Cairo television station, 
announced that Yusuf and Nour were 
the winners, and the celebrations inten- 
sified. But soon there were rumors that 
the announcement was wrong, and then, 
at two o’clock in the morning, an offi- 
cial statement finally came: the Abu’l 
Khair cousins had taken both seats. 

At Yusuf’s dawar, one of the elders 
stormed into the street, furious about 
the premature celebration. “Have you 
heard the real results?” he shouted in a 
mocking tone. More than two hundred 
young men stood there, stiU clutching 
their sticks and guns. 

T he over- all winner was Mah- 
moud, and fewer than five hundred 
votes separated the other three candi- 
dates. Late that evening, I visited Mah- 
moud’s home, where the sound of ulu- 
lating rang out — on the upper floors, 
unseen women were celebrating. 

In interviews, Mahmoud had always 
been guarded, and I often wondered 
what lessons his generation would take 
from the events of the past five years. 
Activists claim that young Egyptians 
now realize their power, having wit- 
nessed two Presidents being removed 
after protests. But it seems just as likely 
that this generation will conclude that 
such political activity changes nothing 
important. In Mahmoud’s dawar, I 
asked the former Salafi if there should 
be more space for political Islam, but 
he dodged the question. (“We have new 



matters now.”) His response was sim- 
ilar when I mentioned the Muslim 
Brotherhood. (“I don’t want to talk about 
old things.”) He told me that he liked 
the current President, Abdel Eattah el- 
Sisi, who has led the crackdown against 
the Islamists. (“He’s respectful.”) 
Nationwide, the biggest victor was 
a coalition called Eor the Love of Egypt, 
which swept all hundred and twenty 
list seats. It was led by a former Army 
general named Sameh Seif El-Yazal, 


who hoped to build a majority in the 
five-hundred-and-sixty-eight-member 
parliament. But the lack of strong par- 
ties insured a degree of chaos. In Jan- 
uary, the parliament rejected a civil- 
service law that had been supported by 
Sisi, who wanted to reduce the bureau- 
cracy. Clearly, this wasn’t just a rubber- 
stamp parliament, but members were 
also unlikely to organize any kind of 
coherent opposition. In November, when 
I asked El-Yazal if he and Sisi had any 
significant differences of opinion, he 
said, “So far, for seventeen months 
now, I haven’t seen a single mistake that 
he’s made.” 

I N FRONT OF Yusuf ’s dawar, after the 
announcement, everybody stood in 
shock for a few minutes, and then the 
candidate appeared. “You should go 
home,” Yusuf said, gesturing to the mob 
of young men holding sticks. “It’s bet- 
ter than if a crime had happened.” 

A middle-aged man approached him, 
looking distraught. “By God, did you 
have an accident?” Yusuf said. He 
laughed and kissed the man on both 
cheeks. “Go to sleep. Tomorrow we’ll 
start a new life.” 

For ten minutes, he talked gently, 
until the street was clear. Then he took 
a seat at the back of the dawar. Once 
he was alone, his face transformed — he 
looked unspeakably sad. I sat nearby 
with my translator, and nobody said 
anything. All the elders had left; the 
room was silent. It was the emptiest 
dawar I’d ever seen. 

After a while, I said something about 
better luck next time. 

“There’s no next time,” Yusuf said. 
“It’s ended for me, politically.” 

He said that he wanted to focus on 
farming for a while. Of the election, 
he said, “It wasn’t about services or love. 
If it had been, I would have won.” He 
believed that the Abu’l Khair cousins 
had had an overwhelming financial 
advantage. 

While we were talking, a young boy 
came and sat nearby, his eyes full of tears. 
Yusuf paused to comfort him on the 
way out, and I asked if he was one of 
his sons. 

“No,”Yusuf said, and laughed lightly 
at this — his last act as a politician. He 
said, “I’ve never seen that boy before in 
my life.” ♦ 
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LEARN DIFFERENT 


S EEN FROM THE OUtsidc, AltSchool 
Brooklyn, a private school that 
opened in Brooklyn Heights last 
fall, does not look like a traditional ed- 
ucational estahlishment. There is no 
playground attached, no crossing guard 
at the street corner, and no crowd of 
children blocking the sidewalk in the 
morning. The school is one floor up, 
in a commercial building overlooking 
Montague Street. On the building’s ex- 
terior is a logo: a light-blue square, with 
rounded corners, bearing the word “alt.” 
It looks like an iPhone app awaiting the 
tap of a colossal Anger. 

Inside, the space has been partitioned 
with dividers creating several classrooms. 
The decor evokes an ikea showroom: 
low-slung couches, beanbags, clusters of 
tables, and wooden chairs in progres- 
sively smaller sizes, like those belonging 
to Goldilocks’s three bears. There is no 
principal’s office and no principal. Like 
the five other AltSchools that have 
opened in the past three years — the rest 
are in the Bay Area — the school is run 
by teachers, one of whom serves as the 
head of the school. There is no school 
secretary: many administrative matters 
are handled at AltSchool’s headquarters, 
in the soma district of San Francisco. 
There aren’t even many children. Every 
AltSchool is a “micro-school.”In Brook- 
lyn Heights, there are thirty-five stu- 
dents, ranging from pre-kindergarten to 
third grade. Only a few dozen more chil- 
dren will be added as the school ma- 
tures. AltSchool’s ambition, however, is 
huge. Five more schools are scheduled 
to open by the end of 2017, in San Fran- 
cisco, Manhattan, and Chicago, and the 
goal is to expand into other parts of the 
country, offering a highly tailored edu- 
cation that uses technology to target 
each student’s “needs and passions.” 
Tuition is about thirty thousand dollars 
a year. 

In December, I visited a classroom 
for half a dozen pre-kindergartners. Sev- 


Silicon Valley disrupts education. 

BY REBECCA MEAD 

eral children were playing “restaurant,” 
and one girl sat in a chair, her arms out- 
stretched as if holding a steering wheel: 
she was delivering food orders. “Fm tak- 
ing a shortcut,” she announced. A teacher 
sitting on the floor told her, “That’s a 
good word — ^you used it correctly.”Then 
she took out her phone and recorded a 
video of the moment. 

Another teacher and a student were 
looking at a tablet computer that dis- 
played an image of a pink jellyfish. The 
girl had been drawing her own jellyfish 
with a violet crayon. “Let’s see if we can 
learn a name of a new jellyfish,” the 
teacher said. “Which one do you want 
to learn more about?” She touched the 
screen, and another jellyfish appeared — a 
feathery white one. “This is •A....hippopo- 
diusT the teacher read, stumbling over 
the name. “I wonder if this one glows 
in the dark.”The girl said, “Do you have 
another pink one?” 

Students at AltSchool are issued a 
tablet in pre-K and switch to a laptop 
in later years. (For now, AltSchool ends 
at the equivalent of eighth grade.) When 
I visited a mixed classroom for second 
and third graders, most of the children 
were sunk into their laptops. AU were 
engaged in bespoke activities that had 
been assigned to them through a “play- 
fist” — software that displays a series of 
digital “cards” containing instructions 
for a task to be completed. Sometimes 
it was an online task. Two children were 
doing keyboarding drills on a typing 
Web site. Their results would be up- 
loaded for a teacher’s assessment and 
added to the student’s online Learning 
Progression — software developed by Alt- 
School which captures, in minute de- 
tail, a student’s progress. 

The curriculum is roughly aligned 
with the Common Core, the govern- 
ment standards that establish topics 
which students should master by the 
end of each grade. But AltSchool’s ethos 
is fundamentally opposed to the para- 


digm of standardization that has dom- 
inated public education in recent de- 
cades, and reflects a growing shift in 
emphasis among theorists toward “per- 
sonalized learning.” This approach ac- 
knowledges and adapts to the differ- 
ences among students: their abilities, 
their interests, their cultural backgrounds. 

A girl in the class was completing an 
offline task — reading a book about polar 
bears. A boy lay on his stomach on the 
carpeted floor, headphones on, using a 
Web site called BrainPOP to learn how 
to calculate the perimeters of basic 
shapes. “Two out of five!” he shouted at 
one point, as oblivious of those around 
him as a subway rider wearing earbuds 
and singing along to Drake. 

Not all the activities were solitary. 
Two girls sat together, laptops before 
them, using Google Images to scroll 
through pictures of seals for a social- 
studies assignment; occasionally, they 
paused to compare notes. Every so often, 
a student spoke with the teacher, a young 
woman in jeans and a loose top, her 
iPhone tucked under her thigh as she 
sat on the carpet. One girl had been 
using her laptop to research castles — an 
area of sustained interest. She and the 
teacher discussed princesses and castles, 
and whether they always went together. 
“That’s a good question,” the teacher 
said, and then asked, “Does America 
have princesses?” 

A girl working nearby said, “Yes — 
my mom told me there was a princess 
and she died because of the paparazzi.” 

“My mom says that every castle has 
got a torture place,” the girl who was 
studying castles said. 

“What is a castle? — that was your 
starting question today,” the teacher said. 
After the girl wrote a response, on paper, 
the teacher snapped a photograph of the 
page, in order to upload it to the girl’s 
playlist card. 

She might also send it to a parent’s 
phone, using AltSchool Stream, an app 
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that enables instant communication be- 
tween home and school. Meanwhile, 
above the students’ heads, a network of 
white audio recorders hung from the 
ceiling, and fish-eye lenses were embed- 
ded in the walls. The goal of this sur- 
veillance system, AltVideo, is to capture 
every word, action, and interaction, for 
potential analysis. 

“Does every castle have torture?” the 
teacher said, her voice sounding sunny, 
if a bit distracted. “That’s a good start- 
ing question for tomorrow.” 

M ax ventilla, altschool’s thirty- 
five-year-old founder, is a native 
New Yorker who attended Buckley, on 
the Upper East Side, and proceeded to 
Andover, the New England prep school. 
He went to Yale, where he majored in 
math and physics, and then earned an 
M.B.A. Ventilla worked briefiy for Goo- 
gle, then launched a startup, Aardvark, 
which developed a tool for “social 
search” — the ability to direct a question 
to a targeted group of people. In 2010, 
he sold the company to Google, report- 
edly for fifty million dollars. Ventilla re- 


joined Google as a group product man- 
ager, and eventually became responsible 
for creating a “unity of experience” across 
the company’s products — insuring that, 
say, a user’s search results are informed 
by her YouTube browsing history. When 
Ventilla quit Google to start AltSchool, 
in the spring of 2013, he had no expe- 
rience as a teacher or an educational ad- 
ministrator. But he did have extensive 
knowledge of networks, and he under- 
stood the kinds of insights that can be 
gleaned from big data. 

The first AltSchool opened that Sep- 
tember, in the Dogpatch neighborhood 
of San Francisco. The idea grew out of 
the search that Ventilla and his wife, Jenny 
Stefanotti, a former Google executive, 
conducted to find a preschool for their 
daughter, who is now four. (They also 
have a two-year-old son.) “It was a star- 
tlingly miserable experience,” he told me. 
“You are thrown into this high-stakes 
world of trying to get your two-year-old 
into a school, and all the places that are 
desirable have a hundred times more peo- 
ple applying than they admit, and if you 
don’t pick your preschool right your child 


will be penniless and alone at thirty. And 
there is, absurdly, a little bit of truth to 
that. ’’While visiting schools, Ventilla was 
struck by how litde education had changed 
since he began school. “A three-year-old 
today isn’t that different,” he told me. But, 
largely because of technology, “a thirteen- 
year-old is really different.” 

The more Ventilla thought about 
education, the more he thought that 
he could bring about change — and not 
just for his own children. Instead of 
starting a “one-off school,” he would 
create an educational “ecosystem” that 
was unusually responsive to the inter- 
ests of children, feeding them assign- 
ments tied to subjects they cared about. 
Ventilla’s vision fit the prevailing ethos 
of middle-class child rearing, in which 
offspring are urged to find their enthu- 
siasms and pursue them into reward- 
ing nonconformity. 

Ventilla also wanted students to focus 
on developing skills that would be use- 
ful in the workplace of the future, rather 
than forcing them to acquire knowledge 
deemed important by historical prece- 
dent. “Kids should be spending less time 
practicing calculating by hand today than 
fifty years ago, because today everyone 
walks around with a calculator,” Ventilla 
told me. “That doesn’t mean you shouldn’t 
be able to do math — I shouldn’t have to 
whip out my phone to figure out if some- 
one gave me the correct change. But you 
should shift the emphasis to what is rel- 
atively easier, or what is relatively more 
important.” Ventilla loves languages — 
his parents are Hungarian, and he grew 
up bilingual before studying French and 
Latin in school. He later learned some 
Persian, so that he could understand 
what a girlfriend’s family was saying 
about him at the dinner table. But he’s 
not certain that his daughter should de- 
vote similar energy to language acqui- 
sition. “If the reason you are having your 
child learn a foreign language is so that 
they can communicate with someone in 
a different language twenty years from 
now — ^weU, the relative value of that is 
changed, surely, by the fact that every- 
one is going to be walking around with 
live-translation apps,” he said. 

I recently toured the Dogpatch facil- 
ity, which is situated in a former indus- 
trial building near the waterfront. “It was 
basically put together with spit and 
toilet paper,” Carolyn Wilson, one of 



“You call this guacamole?” 


AltSchool’s founding teachers, who is 
now the company’s director of educa- 
tion, told me. Today, the company em- 
ploys more than a hundred and fifty 
people, split evenly among educators, 
technologists, and operations managers. 
This rapid growth has been funded by 
a hundred and ten million dollars in ven- 
ture capital — and twenty million in ven- 
ture debt — that has been raised over the 
past two years, among the largest invest- 
ments ever made in education technol- 
ogy. AltSchool’s capital comes from some 
of Silicon Valley’s top investors, includ- 
ing the Founders Fund, Andreessen 
Horowitz, and John Doerr. Last year, 
the philanthropic Silicon Valley Com- 
munity Foundation invested fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in AltSchool, through a fund 
financed by Mark Zuckerberg and his 
wife, Priscilla Chan. (Currently, tuition 
fees cover most of the expenses of run- 
ning the schools, including teacher sal- 
aries; the investment money helps cover 
technologists’ salaries, real-estate costs, 
and other expenditures related to the 
company’s growth.) None of these back- 
ers want merely to own part of a chain 
of boutique micro-schools. Rather, they 
hope that AltSchool will help “reinvent” 
American education: first, by innovat- 
ing in its micro-schools; next, by pro- 
viding software to educators who want 
to start up their own schools; and, finally, 
by offering its software for use in pub- 
hc schools across the nation, a goal that 
the company hopes to achieve in three 
to five years. 

Silicon Valley entrepreneurs are con- 
vinced that the flexibility and innova- 
tion of the tech sphere can be produc- 
tively and profitably applied to the 
education sector, which is perceived as 
sclerotic. Sal Khan, who in 2005 founded 
Khan Academy, the popular online 
math-tutorial platform, says, “Most of 
the people who end up doing well in 
Silicon Valley did very well academi- 
cally, but they often have a very strong 
viewpoint about how it could have been 
betten 

The Bill ScMehnda Gates Founda- 
tion has poured biUions of dollars into 
education grants, including for research 
on digital tools and personalized learn- 
ing. Laurene Powell Jobs, the widow of 
Steve Jobs, has made education a pri- 
ority for her charitable organization, the 
Emerson Collective, pledging fifty mil- 


hon dollars to fund innovation in high- 
school education. (The Emerson Col- 
lective is an investor in AltSchool.) Mark 
Zuckerberg made a much publicized 
investment of a hundred million dol- 
lars in the pubhc schools of Newark, al- 
though, as the journalist Dale Russa- 
koff has chronicled, much of it was 
wasted. Facebook has been more suc- 
cessful in offering coding assistance to 
Summit, a chain of charter 
schools in the Palo Alto area; 
this year. Summit’s free soft- 
ware, called the Personalized 
Learning Plan, has been in- 
troduced in nineteen pilot 
schools nationwide. 

AltSchool is what Silicon 
Valley people call a “full- 
stack” company, meaning 
that it is not just concerned with soft- 
ware. Most education-technology start- 
ups do not operate any schools. (Khan 
Academy has a single school, in Moun- 
tain View, but expanding its bricks-and- 
mortar operation is not a priority for the 
company.) Companies that are a hybrid 
of the virtual and the actual, like Uber 
or Airbnb or AltSchool, are particularly 
in vogue among Silicon Valley investors. 

“Facebook started as, essentially, a bul- 
letin board for Harvard students,” Ven- 
tilla told me. “Uber started as a private 
chauffeur that Garrett” — Garrett Camp, 
Uber’s founder — “hired and rode around 
with. This is a relatively common occur- 
rence. You start in a very narrow way that 
you control and that really represents a 
kind of fundamentally different approach. 
And then you iterate.” 

T wo YEARS AGO, AltSchool Fort 
Mason opened in the Marina Dis- 
trict of San Francisco, on a commercial 
strip next to a Starbucks.When I stopped 
by, in December, children in the lower 
grades were being entertained by a star- 
tlingly tall blond woman dressed in a 
very short dress of Russian folk design. 
She was impersonating Snegurochka, 
the Snow Maiden, who visits children 
on New Year’s Eve. (It turned out that 
she was a student’s mother.) Upstairs in 
the middle school, the class was engaged 
in a complex simulation of a society that 
is undergoing a financial crisis and is 
ruled by a pair of dictators. (The two 
teachers played the tyrants.) This group 
project, which combined math and civ- 


ics, was part of a broader effort to study 
different forms of government and to 
learn how an economy works. 

The classroom resembled a tech em- 
ployee’s studio apartment: couches, 
bookcases, a flat-screen TV, a kitchen 
area. Bowls on the counter were filled 
with apple slices and blue corn chips. 
Each student was using a Chromebook. 
The lead teacher, Christie Seyfert, was 
an energetic young woman 
with green hair, but the stu- 
dents weren’t watching her. 
They were looking at her 
image on the TV screen, 
where her face and voice had 
been distorted to signal her 
role as dictator. In an earlier 
session, the students had 
drawn lots to determine 
their jobs in the simulated society. Some 
were sales supervisors, others secretar- 
ies; one boy was the C.E.O. of an oil 
company. Their task that day was to 
research their salaries online and figure 
out what their tax bracket should be, 
by consulting a list that was posted on 
a wall. They were using real-world data, 
but to liven up the proceedings their 
income would be paid in units of pooo 
(an acronym for People’s Organization 
of Opportunity). 

After Seyfert ’s introduction, the stu- 
dents formed small groups. Several boys 
crowded around a couch. Googling sal- 
aries. Another group excitedly discussed 
the arbitrariness of the job assignments 
and the dictator’s instructions. “Fm going 
to form a union!” a girl cried. Seyfert 
was pleased by the ferment. 

Seyfert, who is twenty-eight, started 
her career with Teach for America, work- 
ing among low-income students in San 
Jose. “I started out thinking there was a 
way to close the achievement gap,” she 
told me. “It became clear to me, teach- 
ing in those neighborhoods, that by look- 
ing for standards to pull everyone up we 
are forgetting to address what the indi- 
vidual needs. We are forgetting to think 
about how kids learn and what they need 
to be successful in life.” 

In San Jose, students’ scores on an- 
nual state tests were made available only 
after the end of the school year. At Alt- 
School, Seyfert could keep tabs on her 
students’ daily, if not hourly, progress. 
Every task card on a student’s playlist is 
tagged to denote not just academic skills. 
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like math and literacy, but also social 
and emotional skills. 

Seyfert pulled up the Learning Pro- 
gression spreadsheet of one of her stu- 
dents, a seventh grader. Grades from 
kindergarten to eighth grade were de- 
noted on the X axis, and various sub- 
ject areas on the Y axis. Areas of com- 
pleted study — sixth-grade math, for 
example — ^were indicated by cells filled 
in with green. Areas the student was 
still working on — seventh-grade sci- 
ence, for instance — were colored or- 
ange. In English, he was working well 
ahead of his expected grade level. Sey- 
fert could click on each subject area to 
get more precise information about his 
progress. The effect was rather like open- 
ing an online report from a credit-card 
company that can show expenditures 
by category — Shopping, Travel — as well 
as specific purchases. She could see how 
many articles the student had read on 
Newsela, a site that provides Associ- 
ated Press articles edited for different 
reading levels. She could click to see 
the student’s scores on the quizzes that 
accompanied each article, and then go 
into the article itself to read his anno- 
tations and marginal notes. 

Here and there a solitary orange cell 


indicated an area that the student had 
not yet mastered. A student might have 
been sick the week that his fifth-grade 
class consohdated its knowledge of frac- 
tions and might not quite have grasped 
the principle. “If I notice he is really 
scoring low on a standard, I can go and 
look at the cards that assess that stan- 
dard and see where the breakdown is 
happening,” Seyfert explained. 

At the same time, educators at Alt- 
School are discussing whether children 
really need to attain certain skills at par- 
ticular stages of their educational devel- 
opment, as the Common Core implies. 
Seyfert thinks that it might be more 
useful to think of learning not as hnear 
but as scrambled, like a torrent file on a 
computer: “You can imagine all the things 
you need to learn, and you could learn 
it aU out of order so long as you can zip 
it up at the end, and you are good to go.” 

Like other AltSchool teachers, Sey- 
fert was drawn to the startup because of 
its ambition to make systemic change. 
Two or three times a week, she told me, 
she gives colleagues feedback about the 
school’s digital tools.The Learner Profile, 
Stream app, and other tools are only 
about a year old, and AltSchool’s per- 
sonalization still requires considerable 


human intervention. Software is updated 
every day. Carolyn Wilson, AltSchool’s 
director of education, told me, “We en- 
courage staff members to express their 
pain points, step up with their ideas, take 
a risk, fail forward, and fail fast, because 
we know we are going to iterate quickly. 
Other schools tend to move in geologic 
time.” (VentiUa may question the util- 
ity of foreign-language acquisition, but 
fluency in the jargon of Silicon Valley — 
Enghsh 2.0 — is required at AltSchool.) 

VentiUa told me that these tools were 
central to a revised conception of what 
a teacher might be: “We are really shift- 
ing the role of an educator to someone 
who is more of a data-enabled detec- 
tive.” He defined a traditional teacher as 
an “artisanal lesson planner on one hand 
and disciphnary babysitter on the other 
hand.” Educators are stakeholders in 
AltSchool’s eventual success: equity has 
been offered to aU fuU-time teachers. 

In Seyfert ’s classroom, I spoke with 
Otto Craddock, the seventh grader 
whose Learning Progression I had 
glimpsed. He had been researching the 
job that he held in the simulation: sec- 
retary. His parents, an advertising con- 
sultant and an executive at BlackRock, 
had moved him from a well-regarded 
private school. Corse Jeffries, his mother, 
told me that he had seemed listless. Otto 
said, “At my old school, they were, like, 
‘O.K., you want to do architecture? 
Maybe in coUege you can do architec- 
ture.’ Here some people selected archi- 
tecture, and we did a whole unit on ar- 
chitecture, and we built models and 
projects.” 

The previous day, Otto said, a guest 
teacher had come in to lead several stu- 
dents in a 3-D-modeUing project, using 
a Web site caUed Tinkercad. “We built 
little models online — some people built 
phone cases, or Uttle towers, or yo-yos,” 
Otto said. “I built a toilet, because I 
thought it would be fun. It has lots of 
different components — you have the 
base, you have the seat, you have the 
back.” He clicked to the site and pulled 
up his model. “I was looking around at 
pictures of toilets online,” he said. “I 
think I want to make it a bit more shaped 
for your back. I also want really sanitary 
toilets. And I want to make it really 
comfy. I’m quite bony, and I’m small, 
and if they don’t have a cushion they 
hurt.” Eventually, Otto said, he planned 
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to 3-D print his prototype: a model toi- 
let, fashioned to his personal specifica- 
tions and preferences. 

O NE AFTERNOON IN December, two 
dozen AltSchool technologists 
gathered in a conference room at the 
company’s headquarters for a “hack- 
athon” — a concentrated session of brain- 
storming and coding. Some participants 
had laptops in front of them; others had 
curry or salad from the company kitchen. 
All but a few were male, and nobody 
looked older than forty. 

The point of the hackathon was to 
sketch out in code potential solutions to 
“robot tasks” — routine aspects of a teach- 
er’s job that don’t require teaching skills. 
Kimberly Johnson, the head of product 
success and training, addressed the team. 
“Basically, what we have told teachers is 
we have hired you for your creative teacher 
brains, and anytime you are doing some- 
thing that doesn’t require your creative 
teacher brain that a computer could be 
doing as well as or better than you, then 
a computer should do it,” Johnson said. 

Since the previous hackathon, three 
months earlier, teachers at AltSchool 
had filed more than a hundred digital 
“tickets” to Johnson, indicating how Alt- 
School software might be improved. 
Some teachers had asked for a more 
streamlined way to input data. Johnson 
acknowledged, “It is a lot of work to go 
into each card and click the learning ob- 
jective and click the score and click ‘save.’ 
It’s just four or five clicks, but it adds 
up.” The teachers also wanted to enter 
assessment scores to groups of kids at 
once. “If you say, I want to give all of 
these kids threes, and all of these kids 
fours, there must be an easy way to do 
that,” Johnson said. “I don’t know what 
it would look like, but you could prob- 
ably hack something together.” 

Teachers also wanted faster access 
to the video recordings of their class- 
rooms, to better evaluate students’ 
breakthrough moments, or to see what 
was going wrong when the classroom 
grew disorderly. Currently, Johnson said, 
teachers were using Slack, the group- 
messaging app, to alert her when there 
was a moment in the classroom that 
they wished to review. She’d watch the 
footage in order to find the right clip 
to bookmark, then send a link to the 
teacher through e-mail. This process 


could take days. “That would be a cool 
thing to automate,” she said. 

Technologists have been trying to 
transform the classroom for decades. In 
the late seventies, Seymour Papert, a pi- 
oneer of artificial intelligence at M.I.T, 
contended that children’s minds might 
be profoundly enriched by coding. A 
child who learns to program “both ac- 
quires a sense of mastery over a piece of 
the most modern and powerful technol- 
ogy and establishes an intimate contact 
with some of the deepest ideas from sci- 
ence, from mathematics, and from the 
art of intellectual model building,” Pa- 
pert wrote in his book, “Mindstorms,” 
which was published in 1980. 

Coding has become a familiar part 
of the curriculum, but computers are 
being used more and more for custom- 
ized instmction. Jose Ferreira, the founder 
and C.E.O. of Knewton, an adaptive- 
learning platform that has raised more 
than a hundred million dollars in ven- 
ture funding, recently compared his prod- 
uct to “a robot tutor in the sky that can 
semi-read your mind and figure out what 
your strengths and weaknesses are, down 
to the percentile.” 

Studies of the effectiveness of online 
learning programs suggest that greater 
humility is in order. A 2010 meta-analysis 
commissioned by the Department of 


Education concluded that students 
whose teachers combined digital and 
face-to-face learning did somewhat bet- 
ter than students who were not exposed 
to digital tools, but there was a major 
caveat: the teachers who added digital 
tools were judged to be more effective 
educators in general. 

In 2012, Teach to One, a program 
that incorporates software to guide 
middle-school students through a math 
curriculum, was adopted at seven schools 
nationwide, including some in New York 
City. After a year, results were mixed: 
one school made gains far better than 
the national average, one did far worse, 
and the remaining five were close to the 
national average. In the second year, the 
program was expanded, and the results 
were better: eleven schools made higher- 
than-average gains, two made gains 
significantly lower than the national av- 
erage, and two performed at par. A re- 
port commissioned by Teach to One 
stressed that improved scores could not 
be attributed entirely to the software. 
Joel Rose, the co-founder of New Class- 
rooms, the company that developed 
Teach to One, likes to use an alarming 
metaphor popular among Silicon Val- 
ley innovators: “You’ve got to build the 
plane while you’re flying.” 

So far. Teach to One is limited to 



“Maybe a little less in your own image. 


FU5ION 

When we recognize we “think again” 
without knowing what or if 
we thought before. 

I confuse copper 
with brass. 

To recognize is almost 
always a pleasure; 
perhaps it is pleasure itself 

I confuse Melissa 
with Melissa. 

To recognize is not 
only to give something a name 
but to give it the very name 
that was waiting for it 

somewhere 

as if thing and name had been 
sad without each other. 


math. Machines have become quite good 
at measuring the acquisition of arith- 
metical operations, but they are much 
less good at quantifying such skills as 
creativity or flexibility — let alone mea- 
suring less easily deflnable aspects of a 
humanistic education, such as literary 
appreciation or artistic sensibility or the 
development of empathy. A digital read- 
ing platform that embeds interactive vo- 
cabulary assessments and comprehen- 
sion tests in literary texts may guide young 
readers to “just right” books, and may 
give teachers insight into their students’ 
reading stamina and their progression 
from one “Lexile level” — a measure of 
literacy — to another. It may even achieve 
the elusive goal of encouraging reluctant 
readers to become enthusiastic ones. The 
creators of one literacy tool, LightSail, 
report that many kids, especially boys, 
treat the embedded assessments as a com- 
petitive game, flst-pumping when they 
get a vocabulary word right. But, at least 
for now, no literacy tool can tell whether 
a reader laughed at “The Mouse and the 
Motorcycle” or wept over “The Fault in 
Our Stars.” Nor can an app weigh the 
value of those moments when a reader 
looks up from the digital page and stares 
into space. To a computer measuring 
keystrokes, a student zoning out because 
he’s bored is indistinguishable from one 
who is moved by her book to imagine a 
world of her own. 

Even ed-tech advocates have warned 
against an overzealous embrace of the 
digital and the measurable. Jennifer Car- 
olan, a former teacher who is now an 
investor at Reach Capital, recently wrote 
on her blog, “With all of the investment 
hype and entrepreneurial frenzy, I worry 
that some might view personalization 
as yet another silver bullet for educa- 
tion.” There have already been several 
high-profile ed-tech failures. News Corp 
developed Amplify, an educational- 
software division, and appointed Joel 
Klein, the former New York schools 
chancellor, as its head, only to spin it off 
this fall after school districts declined to 
buy into it. 

Unlike Amplify, AltSchool generates 
revenue by charging tuition. And in cit- 
ies like San Francisco and New York it 
could prove a popular option for the 
many families who opt out of the pub- 
lic system. About a quarter of AltSchool 
students receive financial aid. “To pro- 


vide students with a school experience 
that prepares them for the future, we 
need classrooms that are representative 
of the diversity in our country,” Ventilla 
says. AltSchool’s technological schemes, 
however, may be very hard to implement 
in less affluent public school districts. A 
child who doesn’t have wireless Internet 
access at home can’t do homework on a 
tablet, even if her school provides one. 

Some education advocates are wary 
about potential privacy violations that 
might result from data collection on the 
scale intended by AltSchool, particularly 
given that AltSchool is a for-profit com- 
pany. (Most independent schools are 
not-for-profit institutions.) These con- 
cerns could complicate the adoption of 
AltSchool software by public school sys- 
tems. Ventilla says that there is no in- 
tention to use AltSchool data for com- 
mercial purposes, and that AltSchool 
can gather data in a way that will re- 
spect a student’s anonymity. Only sa- 
lient moments in the classroom videos 
are saved, he says, and most are not even 
stored. “I would never want to record aU 
the things a kid says and keep them 
around,” he said. But he added that look- 
ing at vocabulary-acquisition patterns 


in aggregate could provide teachers with 
valuable information that wfll help them 
teach each individual more effectively. 
“The collection of any kind of data is 
not free,” Ventilla acknowledged. “But 
the alternative is the incredibly invasive, 
inaccurate standardized-testing regimen 
that we have now, which comes at a lot 
of cost, psychic and otherwise, and doesn’t 
provide nearly the amount of benefit 
that we want.” 

Daniel Willingham, an education 
scholar at the University of Virginia, told 
me that adopting technology in schools 
can be maddeningly inefficient. “The 
most common thing I hear is that when 
you adopt technology you have to write 
twice the lesson plans,” he told me. “You 
have the one you use with the technol- 
ogy, and you have the backup one you 
use when the technology doesn’t work 
that day.” Willingham also notes that 
the most cracial thing about educational 
software isn’t the code that assesses stu- 
dent performance; it’s the worthiness 
of the readings and the clarity of the 
math questions being presented on- 
screen. “People are very focussed on the 
algorithm,” he said. “But equally impor- 
tant is the quality of the materials.” 
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That’s a woman 

in an arctic-fox costume 

singing, “Don’t you worry 

’bout a thing, 

baby.” 

I confuse worry with 


Darkness in the shape 
of leaves 

flows over a building; 

black ellipses 
on the bay 

slipping 

and falling into place 

— Rae Armantrout 


The gap between AltSchool’s ambi- 
tions for technology and the reality of 
the classroom was painfully obvious the 
morning that I spent in the Brooklyn 
school. One kindergartner grew increas- 
ingly frustrated with his tablet as he tried 
to take a photograph of interlocking 
cubes that he had snapped into a strip 
of ten. (He was supposed to upload the 
image to his playlist.) He shook the un- 
responsive tablet, then stabbed repeat- 
edly at the screen, like an exhausted pas- 
senger in a cab after an overnight flight, 
unable to quell the Taxi TV. 

Even when AltSchool’s methods 
worked as intended, there were some- 
times questionable results. The two girls 
whom I watched searching for seals on 
Google Images found plenty of suitable 
photographs. But the same search term 
called up a news photo of the corpse of 
a porpoise, its blood blossoming in the 
water after being rent almost in half by 
a seal attack. It also called up an image 
in which the head of Seal, the singer, 
had been Photoshopped onto a sea li- 
on’s body — an object of much fascina- 
tion to the students. To the extent that 
this exercise was preparing them for the 
workplace of the future, it was also dispir- 


itingly familiar from the workplace of 
the present, where the rabbit holes of 
the Internet offer perpetual temptation. 

U NDER ARNE DUNCAN, who resigned 
as Secretary of Education in 2015 
after six years in the post, U.S. schools 
deployed an ever-expanding regimen of 
standardized tests, and Common Core 
was widely adopted. The goal was to 
improve the assessment of student learn- 
ing and teacher performance through 
the collection of data and the use of 
shared standards. But toward the end of 
his tenure Duncan acknowledged that 
the pressures of high-stakes testing had 
deformed classroom practices, to the 
detriment of students and teachers alike. 
His resignation may mark the begin- 
ning of the end of thirty years of stan- 
dards-based education reform. 

Meanwhile, there is a rise in inter- 
est among parents and educators about 
habits of success. Qualities like “grit” 
and “resilience,” and how to cultivate 
them, are much discussed in contem- 
porary educational theory, and teach- 
ers increasingly speak of “meeting chil- 
dren’where their abilities and interests 
lie. Among educational theorists, one 


of the buzzwords is “blended learn- 
ing” — in which students receive “con- 
tent” from a combination of classroom 
lectures and software. 

AltSchool families might be de- 
scribed as early adopters of this new 
paradigm. Ventflla is wary of the char- 
acterization. “No one who likes gadgets 
chooses to send a kid to a school be- 
cause it’s new — it is such a meaningful, 
high-intensity purchase,” he told me. 
Still, Don MacAskiU, a parent at Alt- 
School Palo Alto, told me, “We are very 
comfortable with our kids being guinea 
pigs. I do buy into the AltSchool mis- 
sion. I believe education needs to change, 
not just in our little micro-school here 
but aU over the world. We are raising a 
generation that will have the sum of 
human knowledge at their fingertips, 
for every minute of their life, so clearly 
education needs to change to accom- 
modate that.” 

I met MacAskiU and several other 
parents one day after school. He and 
his wife, Liz, were wearing sweatshirts 
bearing the logo of SmugMug, a photo- 
sharing startup. MacAskiU is its co- 
founder and “chief geek.” He knew Ven- 
tiUa from tech circles, and recaUs, “We 
ran into each other a couple of years 
ago, and he said, ‘I’m doing this great 
thing to revolutionize education.’! said, 
‘Wow, that sounds like a big hard job, 
dude. Good luck — I can’t wait to watch.’ 
And then our kids started to grow up.” 
The three MacAskiU children — Leia, 
named for the princess; Logan, named 
for the X-Men character; and Audrey, 
named for Hepburn — had been in pub- 
lic schools, but MacAskiU said, “Once 
our twins got into third grade, some of 
the issues around non-personalized 
learning reaUy sort of kicked in.” 

There had been some bumpy mo- 
ments for the Palo Mto school, which 
opened last fall. One family left after 
concluding that there wasn’t enough 
homework. Other parents wanted to 
know the curriculum in advance — an 
impossible demand in a school dedi- 
cated to foUowing children’s interests. 
A look around the classrooms confirmed 
that for some children the ability to 
foUow their own passions reaped rich 
dividends. I observed the kindergarten- 
and-first-grade classroom during after- 
noon “choice time,” and saw two chU- 
dren separately involved in compUcated 
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long-term projects. A seven-year-old 
boy with an avid interest in American 
history had built a dining-table-sized 
model of Fort Sumter out of card- 
board — he was painting black-splotch 
windows on its perimeter. He had also 
composed a storybook about Paul Re- 
vere, which was vibrantly written, if im- 
pressionistically spelled. Another seven- 
year-old boy had undertaken a physics 
experiment, building two styles of cat- 
apult out of tongue depressors and tape. 
He was measuring their power with 
the help of a yardstick affixed to the 
wall, and recording the data in a note- 
book. The AltSchool environment — 
and an inspiring young teacher named 
Paul France — had liberated these chil- 
dren’s individual creativity and intellec- 
tual curiosity in just the way that the 
parents of a potential Elon Musk might 
hope. 

The boys’ classmates, however, had 
made less demanding use of their choice 
time, and this had apparently allowed 
the teaching staff to provide the neces- 
sary support for the more ambitious 
projects. Four boys were seated on the 
floor making primitive catapults with 
Jenga blocks. Half a dozen girls had cho- 
sen “art creation,” and were sitting around 
a table affixing stickers to paper and 
chatting. One girl had opted to work in 
clay. But no students had chosen to en- 
gage in dramatic play, or to work at the 
fight table, or to do jigsaw puzzles — op- 
tions that were displayed on a wall chart. 
The remaining eight children — six boys 


and two girls — had selected “tablet time.” 
They were sitting around a table, each 
with headphones on, expertly swiping 
and clicking their way through word or 
number games. Their quiet immersion 
would be recognizable to any parent who 
has ever bought herself a moment’s peace 
from the demands of interacting with 
her child by opening Angry Birds on 
her phone. 

EACH THESE BOYS and girls noth- 

J. ing but Facts,” Thomas Grad- 
grind, the rigid schoolteacher in Charles 
Dickens’s “Hard Times,” declares. “Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything 
else. ’’Dickens’s novel was a satire of the 
philosophy of utilitarianism as it was 
applied to education: the idea that 
working-class children needed to know 
enough to work in factories and noth- 
ing more. 

Personalized education promises an 
escape from the more recent Gradgrin- 
dian practice of standardized tests. In a 
world of personalized learning, the ar- 
gument goes, every child’s particular ge- 
nius will be permitted to shine. But Alt- 
School’s philosophy of education is also 
essentially utilitarian, even as it cele- 
brates the individuality, autonomy, and 
creativity of its students. It holds that 
children should be prepared for the work- 
place of the future — and that the work- 
place of the future will demand individ- 
uality, creativity, collaboration, and 
critical thinking. 

AltSchool’s perspective does not nec- 


essarily require abandoning texts that 
have long been considered central to a 
humanist education, but it does mean 
approaching them anew. One middle- 
school class undertook a lengthy study 
of the Iliad by focussing on the theme 
of “rage” and designing a spreadsheet 
that logged instances of it. They then 
used data-visualization techniques to 
show their findings, and wrote persua- 
sive essays based on their results. After- 
ward, their teacher, James Earle, wrote, 
“Analyzing a piece of literature this way 
turns the work into a piece of robust 
data that can be understood quantita- 
tively, in addition to allowing a qualita- 
tive reading.” The workplace of the fu- 
ture, according to AltSchool’s premise, 
will look a lot like some workplaces in 
the present — places like Google and 
Facebook, where Gradgrind’s faith in 
facts is matched by faith in the revela- 
tory power of data. 

Last spring, AltSchool hired Bharat 
Mediratta, a ten-year Google veteran, as 
chief technology officer. Mediratta had 
been running part of the search infra- 
structure that powered Google’s home 
page. I met with him in an AltSchool 
office in San Francisco, and he told me, 
“When I joined Google, no one wanted 
to work on this project — it was literally 
the world’s largest Web app, but it was 
mostly me doing infrastructure. And when 
I left I had built a team of two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty people.” 

Joining Mediratta was Rajiv Bhatia, 
AltSchool’s “vice-president of prod- 
uct” — overseeing its software develop- 
ment. He previously worked at Zynga, 
the company behind FarmviUe and other 
online games. “I feel a little bit better 
about working on something a little bit 
more noble,” he said. “Selling virtual 
sheep was fun, and getting better at it 
was great, and I do feel the principles 
and constructs of reacting to what your 
users need, and what the market is ask- 
ing you to do, is useful here.” Mediratta, 
too, was motivated to join AltSchool by 
the opportunity to have greater social 
impact. “For us to complete our mission, 
we need to get to the fifty million kids 
in public school,” he said. So far, Alt- 
School’s data pool was small, and not 
particularly “actionable.” But, Mediratta 
went on, “Raj and I both come from big- 
data backgrounds. We have this deep 
belief that, as we start pulling in data. 
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“Try to stay calm, Mr. Donaldson — there's no use both of us panicking!” 


we win be able to find ways to help teach- 
ers and improve the system.” 

Both men were particularly excited 
about the data that might be gathered 
through AltVideo. “It allows the teacher 
to be what I like to call ‘retroactively om- 
niscient,’ ’’Mediratta said. He noted that 
a teacher could unobtrusively observe a 
student who had taken a long time com- 
pleting an assignment and determine if 
he had been struggling or goofing off. 
The video also allows the AltSchool real- 
estate team to discern how to improve 
the layout of its schools. Bhatia clicked 
on his laptop to show me a recording 
that had been made in a classroom the 
previous morning as students were set- 
tling in. “We are hoping to be able to 
use it to make inferences — ^like what peer 
groups exist in the classroom,” he said. 
(Pity the student who tries to pass notes 
under AltVideo’s watchful eye.) 

Mediratta envisaged a time when 
AltSchool technology would get “into 
the sci-fi realm.” What insights might 
be drawn from aggregated data culled 
from video and audio? He spoke of the 
video moments that teachers were book- 
marking. “The next useful thing would 
be for us to analyze all the things that 
are bookmarked, and to draw inferences,” 
Mediratta said. “Like, bookmarks seem 
to happen when the classroom is noisy. 
So let’s generate a few other interesting 
moments that the teacher might want 
to look at — say, a moment when the 
classroom was full of kids but was dead 
quiet. What was happening there? Is 
this good? Is this bad? Or you could 
look at a moment when it was absolutely 
chaotic — ^but maybe that is what the ac- 
tivity called for. So we can start apply- 
ing machine learning to this data to start 
driving inferences. Maybe what we 
should be doing is detecting when the 
classroom gets noisy, and then we could 
have the head of the school, who is also 
an educator, stop by your classroom and 
participate and help.” 

W HEN THE ALTSCHOOL technolo- 
gists who participated in the De- 
cember hackathon shared their discover- 
ies at the end of the session, the team that 
had focussed on bookmarking video 
seemed particularly pleased with its in- 
novations. The team had decided to try 
to find a “fun route” to help teachers re- 
quest a video clip of a moment in class. 


“The idea is that the teacher could, in the- 
ory, just knock twice on their phone,” one 
team member said. He patted twice on 
his device, which was buried in the front 
pocket of his jeans, to demonstrate the 
ease and unobtrusiveness of the gesture. 

Another member of the team tapped 
on his laptop, and a graph that resem- 
bled an echocardiogram, with troughs 
and spikes, appeared on a large video 
screen at the head of the table. A third 
team member, a young man with a starter 
beard, tapped twice on his phone, and 
the graph reappeared with a new spike — 
the result of his tapping. 

There were cheers around the room 
as the developers explained how they 
had filtered the data so that the jostling 
motions of a teacher walking upstairs, 
say, would not show up as a bookmark. 
“It’s reasonably robust,” one said, with 
pride. Someone asked about a cluster of 
spikes on the graph. “That was, I don’t 


know — me digging around with the 
phone in my pocket,” came the answer. 

From the back of the room, a woman 
spoke up: “Did you test it with a female?” 
Many participants laughed. “I’m se- 
rious,” the questioner went on. “A lot of 
our teachers are females, and they carry 
phones in different places.” 

The members of the bookmark team, 
all of whom were male, looked deflated. 
In coming up with their apparently el- 
egant solution, they had not visualized 
a female teacher slapping her bottom 
to activate a phone tucked into her 
back pocket. 

“That’s a really good point,” one of 
them acknowledged, his smile waning. 
“Yeah, it could use a lot of fine-tuning. 
This was just, like, hey, get ourselves 
to a demo.” They had failed fast and 
failed forward. That was what they 
were supposed to do. Tomorrow, they 
would iterate. ♦ 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


THE BIDDING mi\ 

How a young Afghan military contractor became spectacularly rich. 


A merica’s war in T^fghanistan, 
which is now in its fifteenth 
year, presents a mystery: how 
could so much money, power, and 
good will have achieved so little? Con- 
gress has appropriated almost eight 
hundred billion dollars for military op- 
erations in Afghanistan; a hundred and 
thirteen billion has gone to reconstruc- 
tion, more than was spent on the Mar- 
shall Plan, in postwar Europe. General 
David Petraeus, a principal architect 
of U.S. counterinsurgency strategy, 
encouraged the practice of pumping 
money into the economy of Afghani- 
stan, where the per-capita G.D.P at the 
time of the invasion was around a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. He believed 
that money had helped buy peace during 
his command of American forces in 
Iraq. “Employ money as a weapons sys- 
tem,” Petraeus wrote in 2008. “Money 
can be ‘ammunition.’” 

The result was a war waged as much 
by for-profit companies as by the mil- 
itary. Political debate in Washington 
has focussed on the number of troops 
deployed in Afghanistan and the losses 
that they have sustained. To minimize 
casualties, the military outsourced any 
task that it could: maintenance, cook- 
ing and laundry, overland logistics, even 
security. Since 2007, there have regu- 
larly been more contractors than U.S. 
forces in Afghanistan; today, they out- 
number them three to one. 

One result has been forms of cor- 
ruption so extreme that the military 
has, in some cases, funded its own 
enemy. When a House committee in- 
vestigated the trucking system that 
supphed American forces, it found that 
the system had “fueled a vast protec- 
tion racket run by a shadowy network 
of warlords, strongmen, commanders, 
corrupt Afghan officials, and perhaps 
others. ’’Its report concluded that “pro- 
tection payments for safe passage are 
a significant potential source of fiind- 


BY MATTHIEU AIKINJ 

ing for the Taliban.” The system risked 
“undermining the U.S. strategy for 
achieving its goals in Afghanistan.” 

The system has also made a few 
individuals very rich. Hikmatullah 
Shadman, an Afghan trucking-com- 
pany owner, earned more than a hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars while 
contracting for the United States mil- 
itary; for the past three years, he has 
been battling to save much of his for- 
tune in a federal court in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In United States of Amer- 
ica V. Sum of $70,990,605, et ah, the 
Justice Department has accused Hik- 
mat, as he’s known, of bribing con- 
tractors and soldiers to award him 
contracts. Hikmat has maintained his 
innocence, even as eight soldiers have 
pleaded guilty in related criminal cases. 
Several members of the Special Forces 
who have not been accused of wrong- 
doing have defended him. In a depo- 
sition, Major Jerry (Rusty) Bradley, a 
veteran Special Forces officer, said, 
“The only way to right a wrong of this 
magnitude is to be willing to draw 
your sword and defend everything that 
you believe in.” 

I first met Hikmat in June, 2014, at 
his office in downtown Kabul, on a main 
road crowded with taxis and venders 
hawking stewed chickpeas. The com- 
pound once belonged to Ahmad Zahir, 
a famous pop singer of the nineteen-sev- 
enties. We sat in a living room that, with 
its low ceiling, floral wall print, and paper 
lanterns, resembled a California den 
from that period. 

Hikmat, who is in his late twenties, 
looks disarmingly young and gentle. 
Slim, with a high brow that he often 
furrows, he countered the charges 
against him in grave, deliberate En- 
glish. “The people who did this inves- 
tigation were sitting in air-conditioned 
rooms,” he told me. “They don’t know 
what was happening in the field.” He 
offered to explain how he had made 


his fortune. “I was part of the Special 
Forces family,” he said. “I was trained 
by them.” 

B efore the Americans came, Hik- 
mat lived with his father, a school- 
teacher; his mother; and five siblings in 
a four-room mud-waUed house in one 
of the oldest parts of Kandahar City, in 
southern Afghanistan. In the summer 
of 2001, Hikmat was fourteen years old, 
and he and his friends chafed at the 
narrowness of life under the Taliban. 
No one had a telephone, televisions were 
banned, and there was rarely any elec- 
tricity. Sometimes, Hikmat recalled, the 
Taliban would round up the schoolboys 
and take them to see executions at the 
city’s soccer stadium. “There was a black 
umbrella on top of us,” he said. “We 
were not connected to the world.” 
Eager for a glimpse of life outside 
Afghanistan, Hikmat would watch mov- 
ies at the house of a Hindu friend, on a 
tiny, illicit television with the volume 
turned low and the blinds pulled down. 
They liked Bollywood dramas and 
Hollywood action films, and would try 
out the foreign-sounding names: Van 
Damme, Bruce Lee, Rambo. At home, 
in the evenings, Hikmat ’s father listened 
to the BBC’s Pashto service while tak- 
ing notes on world events in a diary. “My 
father was always studying at night,” 
Hikmat said. “He was always working.” 
On September 11, 2001, Hikmat 
came home to find his parents sitting 
by the radio, stunned by the news from 
New York. Like many Afghans, they 
didn’t understand why their country was 
said to be responsible, but it soon be- 
came clear that the Americans would 
attack. Hikmat imagined that, like the 
action heroes in his films, they would 
come on foot, in a spray of bullets. He 
was so excited, he said, that he sneaked 
out and wrote in chalk on the wall of a 
mosque, “Long live Bush.” 

The Americans came in B-52s instead. 
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raining bombs on the Taliban and the 
Arab foreign fighters who had become 
their allies. Hikmat and his family fled 
across the border to Karachi, in Paki- 
stan. Kabul fell in November, but Kan- 
dahar held out until December 7th, when 
a convoy of Afghan militiamen, led by 
the warlord Gul Agha Sherzai, entered 
the city, accompanied by C.I.A. advis- 
ers and U.S. Special Forces. 

Hikmat ’s family rushed 
back to Kandahar. The next 
day, residents celebrated and 
played music in the streets. 

For the first time in years, 
videocassettes were sold 
openly. When a convoy 
of Special Forces drove 
through town, with soldiers 
as muscled and heavily armed as Rambo, 
Hikmat joined the crowd that was walk- 
ing alongside them, waving and smil- 
ing. On the radio, the country’s new 
leader, forty- three-year-old Hamid Kar- 
zai, a former diplomat, promised a bright 
future of peace and development; after 
decades of war and isolation, the econ- 
omy was reviving in Kandahar. 

But, that winter, Hikmat ’s father fell 
iU with stomach cancer, and died soon 
afterward. To support his mother and 
sisters, Hikmat tended a French-fry and 
juice stand. In June, 2002, he found work 
cleaning and making repairs at a Spe- 
cial Forces base that the Americans had 
set up at Kandahar’s airport. 

Sami Ghairatmal, a childhood friend, 
told me that Hikmat was always driven 
to improve himself. “He studied more 
than us,” he said. “He learned good and 
fluent English.” After the project at the 
base ended, a friend of Hikmat ’s who 
was working as a security guard for the 
U.S. mihtary asked Hikmat to see him 
about another job. Borrowing his broth- 
er’s motorcycle, Hikmat drove out to 
the former compound of the Taliban 
leader Mullah Omar, in the hiUs north 
of the city. Both the C.I.A. and the Spe- 
cial Forces had set up at the compound, 
which they called Camp Gecko, after 
the noisy lizards that lived there. The 
roof was destroyed, but workers were 
putting up new buildings. Eventually, 
the complex had a cafeteria with a fire- 
place, a fountain with catfish, and a 
swimming pool. 

Hikmat ’s friend took him to meet 
Bryan Myers, a twenty-two-year-old 


engineering sergeant who had just ar- 
rived for his first tour in Afghanistan 
with the Desert Eagles, a battalion of 
the 3rd Special Eorces Group, which 
deployed frequently to Kandahar in the 
course of the war. Myers was a barrel- 
chested man who, like most Green 
Berets, as the Special Eorces are known, 
had a beard that distinguished him 
from the clean-shaven reg- 
ular troops. He later wrote 
an account of his meeting 
with Hikmat, which Hik- 
mat ’s lawyers submitted 
in court: 

“How old are you, kid?” 

“I am 16, about, sir.” 

“Yeah no, that’s not going to 
happen. Sorry but there is no 
way. Tony, I am sorry but we can’t hire a kid, 
it’s too dangerous and he doesn’t bring any- 
thing to the table.” 

As Hikmat turned to go, Myers men- 
tioned that a rucksack and some gun 
covers needed repairing; Hikmat offered 
to do it. His mother sewed up the ruck- 
sack, and when he declined payment 
Myers and the team, impressed by his 
honesty, decided to take him on: 

“Hik, your English is pretty good. You 
know what we do here right?” 

“Of course, you are the bearded ones, ev- 
erybody knows what you do. That is why I 
want to work with you.” 

Laughing, I just put my hand on his shoul- 
der and respond “Welcome aboard.” 

Hikmat spent the next three years as 
an interpreter, living and fighting along- 
side Myers and other Green Berets. He 
earned up to fifteen hundred dollars a 
month, twenty times the salary of an 
Afghan police officer. “In the eyes of 
Hikmatullah, the bearded ones were 
sent upon him as an answer to many of 
[his] prayers,” Myers wrote. 

The Special Forces, who are known 
as “quiet professionals,” focus less on 
commando raids — the hallmark of other 
elite units, such as the Delta Force and 
the Navy seals — than on training and 
fighting with allied local forces. During 
the invasion, they had embedded with 
Afghan warlords and their militias, and 
afterward they were left behind to hunt 
the remnants of the Taliban and A1 
Qaeda across Afghanistan’s remote 
mountains and deserts. 

“We were inherently different,” Rusty 
Bradley, who served as an officer with 



the Desert Eagles, wrote in “Lions of 
Kandahar,” a 2011 memoir. “We ate, 
slept, lived, and breathed with the Af- 
ghan people as if we had done so all our 
fives, immersing ourselves in their lan- 
guage and culture.” Bradley deployed to 
Kandahar eight times, eventually learn- 
ing rudimentary Pashto. After Myers 
rotated back to the U. S. , Hikmat worked 
for Bradley’s team, and the two grew 
close. He compared Bradley, who 
weighed two hundred and thirty pounds, 
to Sylvester Stallone; Bradley has cred- 
ited Hikmat with saving his fife by put- 
ting himself between Bradley and an 
armed insurgent. “I wasn’t just an inter- 
preter,” Hikmat told me. 

By 2006, the American military was 
focussed mostly on Iraq, and the Tali- 
ban had retaken much of the country- 
side in southern Afghanistan. That sum- 
mer, Bradley and Myers redeployed with 
the Desert Eagles to Kandahar. In Op- 
eration Medusa, one of the largest bat- 
tles of the war, U. S. and Canadian troops 
attacked Taliban fighters west of the 
city with tanks, artillery, and airpower. 
“It looked like a monster had stomped 
through the valley, leaving skeletons of 
compounds smoldering and tops of trees 
jagged and twisted,” Bradley wrote. 

Hikmat ’s mother, fearing for his safety, 
pleaded with him to stop working as an 
interpreter. Three interpreters in Kan- 
dahar had recently been captured and 
beheaded by the Taliban. “I lied to my 
mom,” he said, telling her that he had 
stayed on the base during the operation. 
He had started a side business selling 
fruit and soft drinks to the base, and that 
winter he quit his job as an interpreter 
in order to work on the business full 
time. Hikmat told me that a sergeant 
major at the Special Forces headquar- 
ters helped him register it at the main 
U.S. base, known as Kandahar Airfield, 
or KAF. On February 25, 2007, Hikmat 
signed a “blanket purchase agreement” 
with the U.S. military, an open-ended 
contract for trucking services. He started 
with a single rented truck. 

H ikmat’s entry into the trucking 
business brought him into com- 
petition with some of Kandahar’s most 
powerful men. Gul Agha Sherzai, the 
warlord who had retaken the province 
with the help of the C.I.A. and Special 
Forces, had been the governor; his 
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brother Abdul Raziq was a general in 
the Afghan Army, in charge of the air- 
port. The Sherzais also controlled lu- 
crative contracts to supply gravel to the 
American base, and Raziq’s company, 
Sherzai Construction and Supply, pro- 
vided trucks to the Americans. “We’ve 
had a friendship since 2001,” Raziq told 
me in his office on kaf. He had a framed 
photograph on his desk of himself 
with General John Campbell, the com- 
mander of U.S. forces in Afghanistan. 
“From that time. I’m their partner.” 

To many Afghans, warlords like the 
Sherzais were scarcely more legitimate 
than the Tahban. After the Communist 
government fell, in 1992, Gul Agha and 
his men had taken part in the civil war 
that pillaged Kandahar. Now,“with U.S. 
dollars,” Governor Sherzai “had consti- 
tuted his own private militia,” Sarah 
Chayes, a journalist turned aid worker, 
writes, in “The Punishment of Virtue,” 
her 2006 account of life in Kandahar. 
But the Americans saw the political 
landscape in Afghanistan through the 
dichotomies of the war on terror, and 
in Kandahar they relied on the Sher- 
zais to help identify the enemy. “Before 
long, the U.S. forces were helplessly 
wrapped inside the [Sherzais’] friendly 
bear hug,” Chayes continues. Bradley, 
who referred to the Taliban as “savages,” 
wrote, “Every day was fike September 
12, 2001.” Raids by U.S. Special Oper- 
ations Forces, in conjunction with the 
Sherzais, compelled former Taliban lead- 
ers to move to Pakistan, where they 
began to revive the insurgency. 

As an interpreter, Hikmat had often 
been in meetings with the Sherzais, 
though they hardly noticed him in those 
days. “We wouldn’t even greet him, I 
remember,” Khalid Pashtoon, a mem- 
ber of the Afghan parfiament who was 
then an aide to Gul Agha Sherzai, said. 
Hikmat told me that he understood 
why the Americans aligned themselves 
with people like the Sherzais against 
the Taliban. “There is bad and worse,” 
he said. “You would choose bad.” 

Now he was their rival in a more and 
more lucrative business. Unlike the Iraq 
war, in which international companies 
brought in supplies, in Afghanistan the 
mihtary outsourced its overland-logis- 
tics chain to local contractors, whose 
jingle trucks, so called because of their 
colorful, tinkling metal decorations. 


hauled cargo to bases across the coun- 
try’s remote and increasingly dangerous 
terrain. In the beginning, contractors 
like Hikmat were paid in cash hy the 
U.S. military after missions were com- 
pleted. Glad to have an alternative to 
the Sherzais, the Special Forces wel- 
comed him. “I was never saying no to 
any job,” Hikmat said. “They want any- 
thing, anytime, and you have to be ready.” 

Hikmat had chosen the right time 
to start. Between 2007 and 2010, the 
number of U.S. troops in Afghanistan 
increased from fourteen thousand to 
nearly a hundred thousand. And they 
were outnumbered by a second, pri- 
vate army: by June, 2010, more than a 
hundred and seven thousand contrac- 
tors were working for the Department 
of Defense.The jobs were dangerous — 
more contractors had been killed so 
far that year than U.S. soldiers — but 
the payoff was substantial. Between 
2007 and 2014, the U.S. spent eighty- 
nine billion dollars on contracting in 
Afghanistan. 

“There were so many contracts out 
there that you could win anything 
you wanted,” Simon HrUiard, a former 
British soldier who worked on kaf as 
the managing director of Watan Risk 
Management, an Afghan-owned secu- 
rity company, told me. “The margins 
were insane.” He said that, in eighteen 
months,Watan’s revenues increased from 


five hundred thousand dollars to fifty- 
eight million. 

Built as a spartan military encamp- 
ment, KAF became a city of tens of thou- 
sands, with paved roads and a state-of- 
the-art trauma hospital, as well as a 
Burger King and a T.G.I. Friday’s, all 
coated with fine desert dust and per- 
meated by the smell of the “poo pond.” 
The U.S. and its allies eventually buUt 
more than five hundred military bases 
in Tkfghanistan. Many of them had hot 
showers and Internet cafes. Soldiers who 
patrolled mud-walled villages without 
plumbing or electricity, in temperatures 
that rose to a hundred and thirty de- 
grees, slept in air-conditioned tents so 
cold that they needed blankets. It all 
consumed enormous amounts of fuel: 
in 2010, Bagram Airfield, which was 
comparable in size to kaf, used nearly 
1.6 million gallons per week. 

Most of the fuel was transported by 
tmcks like Hikmat ’s, and what had orig- 
inally been an ad-hoc system grew into 
a countrywide network that handled 
billions of dollars in freight. Even its 
management was outsourced. In Octo- 
ber, 2007, not long after Hikmat rented 
his first truck, the contract to set up a 
Jingle Truck Coordination Office, a job 
originally handled by the U.S. military, 
was signed by toifor, a German com- 
pany that was founded in the nineteen- 
nineties to supply portable toilets to nato 




forces preparing to go into Bosnia. “It 
was an absolutely minor, small, small, 
little thing,” Karl Friedrich Krause, one 
of the company’s founders, told 
me. “A small job done by one guy.” 

That guy was Roren Stowell, a Den- 
ver native with a snowboarder’s drawl. 
“We were about two weeks away from 
taking over,” Stowell told me. “They 
didn’t have a pencil.” As troop levels 
surged, Stowell said, “where before they 
were doing maybe twenty tmcks a week, 
in a short amount of time we were going 
upward of four or five hundred trucks 
on any given day.” 

Stowell went on, “There were mil- 
lion-dollar truck runs, paying upward 
of forty-five thousand dollars per truck.” 
The military didn’t seem to mind the 
expense, as long as U.S. soldiers didn’t 
have to risk their lives on the road. The 
attitude, he said, was “Fuck it. There’s 
an endless amount of money — just get 
the tmcks there and keep the custom- 
ers happy.” 

The money created a local ecosys- 
tem, with KAF at its apex. Stowell and 
his team awarded supply requests from 
military units to a group of Afghan 
trucking companies, based on price, 
availability, and dependabihty. He soon 
realized that, while his subcontractors — 
who included both Hikmat and Sher- 
zai — had their own fleets, they also acted 
as brokers for the rest of Kandahar’s 


tmckers, hiring them and adding a hefty 
percentage to the cost. The subcontrac- 
tors’ advantage was their access to the 
base and what were known locally as 
awwal las, or “first-hand,” contracts. 

Millions of dollars were being paid 
by the U. S. government to private com- 
panies, but the intermediary was typi- 
cally a low-level military officer, con- 
tractor, or civil servant. The temptation 
to take part in the profiteering was sub- 
stantial. According to a study published 
in May, 2015, by the Center for Pubfic 
Integrity, at least a hundred and fifteen 
U.S. service members who deployed to 
Iraq and Afghanistan have been con- 
victed of bribery, theft, and contract-rig- 
ging charges since 2005. 

“It was obvious that there was an op- 
portunity to make money by giving a 
specific company more missions,” Stow- 
eU said. He told me that once, when he 
was sent to Dubai to collect sewer-clean- 
ing equipment, one of toifor’s subcon- 
tractors,Tawazuh, offered to have some- 
one guide him around the city. “I’m 
picturing this guy who will take me to 
HomePro,” Stowell said. Instead, sev- 
eral men picked him up in a Mer- 
cedes-Benz. They offered him a Rolex 
watch as a gift, which he refused. “I’m 
like, dude. I’m looking for a Roto-Rooter, 
I don’t need a fucking entourage,” Stow- 
ell told me. Undeterred, the men drove 
him around Dubai and, that evening. 


tried to introduce him to some Russian 
women at a night club. Stowell said he 
told them, “I can’t take any Rolexes, 
I can’t take any hos, and I don’t want 
to go to any more dinners.” (Sadeeq 
Mohmand, Tawazuh’s owner, has de- 
nied offering gifts or bribes.) 

While StoweU decided which Af- 
ghan companies would supply conven- 
tional units, the Special Forces were al- 
lowed to choose the companies they 
preferred, on the ground that they had 
unique requirements. “They’d come in 
and be hke. No way, the only company 
that’s going to do it is this company,” 
StoweU said. “And I’m Uke, Yeah, man, 
but they’re three times the price of the 
other guys.” 

Hikmat had just begun his business 
when Stowell arrived on kaf. By the 
time he left, in late 2008, Hikmat was 
making his first millions. “He kind of 
came in as an underdog,” Stowell said. 
“He was so young. I was just sitting there 
thinking. How’s this guy doing it?” 

I N JANUARY, 2008, Tonya Long, a 
twenty-five-year-old staff sergeant, 
arrived on kaf, where she spent six 
months working with the Jingle Truck 
Office and its contractors to coordinate 
her unit’s resupply missions. In late 2010, 
federal agents confronted her over her 
lavish spending on furniture, a trucking 
business, and a vacation to Disney World. 
She pleaded guilty to smuggling back 
to the U.S. approximately a miUion dol- 
lars in cash, stuffed inside VCRs, money 
that she said had come from Afghan 
contractors. 

Long, who is serving a five-year prison 
sentence, told me in an e-maU that the 
bribery scheme was already in place when 
she arrived on kaf. She was involved in 
an affair with an Army captain who 
worked in logistics for the Bush Hogs, 
a sister battalion of the Desert Eagles 
in the 3rd Special Forces Group. The 
captain, she wrote, had been taking bribes 
from Tawazuh in return for steering con- 
tracts to the company and for creating 
fake missions, which the U.S. govern- 
ment was bUled for. (Mohmand has de- 
nied this.) When the Bush Hogs were 
replaced by another Special Forces bat- 
talion, in early 2008, the captain’s suc- 
cessor, Captain Franklin Rivera-Me- 
dina, took over the scheme, but he 
favored another company: Hikmat ’s. 




To justify the choice of contractors, 
the first captain “said that ONLvTawazuh 
was reliable and Rivera said that only 
Hikmat was reliable,” Long, who also 
had an affair with Rivera, wrote. 

The first captain, who retired from 
the military, was never charged, and 
refused to comment. The Justice De- 
partment also declined to comment. 
(At Long’s sentencing hearing, the 
prosecution stated, “We know that the 
prior captain did the false-claim scheme 
as well.”) 

Rivera, when questioned by the EB.L, 
admitted to receiving eighty thousand 
dollars from Hikmat. He pleaded guilty 
to charges of cash smugghng and tak- 
ing gratuities, but he died in 2014, be- 
fore he could be sentenced. According 
to a prosecution document, Hikmat ad- 
mitted to paying Rivera a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in cash, but he 
said that the money was compensation 
to the military for missing shipments. 

B ank statements submitted in 
court by Hikmat ’s lawyers show that 
fluctuations in his earnings appear to 
correlate with the presence of different 
Special Forces battalions in Kandahar. 
His first six months of invoices to toi- 
FOR averaged a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a month; after April, 2008, when 
Rivera arrived on kaf, they rose sharply, 
totalling almost thirteen million dollars 
for the rest of the year. Then, in early 
2009, Bradley and the Desert Eagles 
were back in Kandahar. Hikmat ’s in- 
voices kept climbing, reaching 17.7 mil- 
hon in May; by the end of the year, he 
had billed toifor more than forty-five 
milhon dollars. Captain Edward Wood- 
all, a supply officer with the Desert Ea- 
gles, later wrote that the Special Forces 
“required a level of trust and depend- 
ability that only Mr. Shadman could 
provide.” 

But in the winter of 2010 a new Spe- 
cial Forces battalion arrived, and it 
seemed to prefer Tawazuh. That month, 
Hikmat billed for less than half a mil- 
lion dollars. In Kandahar, Mohmand, 
Tawazuh’s owner, showed me a certifi- 
cate of appreciation signed by the bat- 
talion’s commander. “I worked with the 
Americans very honestly and sincerely,” 
he said. “My rates are also less than other 
contractors’.” 

When the Desert Eagles returned 


later that year, Hikmat ’s business recov- 
ered. Woodall, who was in charge of the 
service detachment, obtained a “sole 
source” memo, which the Desert Eagles 
used to bypass toifor’s selection pro- 
cess and to work with Hikmat when 
they wanted. Hikmat set his own prices, 
and, according to his lawyers, they were 
reviewed by both toifor and the mil- 
itary. “I think I remember hearing that 
it was more expensive to use Hikmat 
than the other companies, but that was 
all right with my chain of command be- 
cause the mission was more dangerous 
and he was the only one who could and 
would do it,” Caleb Hardin, one of 
Woodall’s subordinates, wrote in a dec- 
laration submitted by Hikmat ’s lawyers. 

Hikmat ’s invoices to toifor reached 
new heights. Bradley and Myers were 
back in Kandahar during the Bush Hogs’ 
next rotation, which replaced Woodall’s 
in early 2011. In September alone, Hik- 
mat’s invoices to toifor amounted to 
$17.4 million. One form from the Bush 
Hogs requesting a trucking mission con- 
tains a handwritten justification for Hik- 
mat ’s higher prices: “Always on time, 
never any issues, and understands how 
[Special Forces] operates. ’’Hikmat ’s bid 
was five thousand dollars; those of three 
other Afghan subcontractors were 
$2,500, $2,124, and $1,000. 

Hikmat told me that his higher prices 
were the result of the extra flexibility he 
gave the Special Forces. Often, he said, 
they would change the mission at the 
last minute, for security reasons. “I told 
them, don’t teU me the date, don’t teU 
me the time, and don’t teU me the des- 
tination,” he said. 

Hikmat ’s earnings from toifor made 
up the hon’s share of a highly lucrative 
business. According to his bank state- 
ments, his logistics companies took in 
a hundred and sixty-seven million dol- 
lars between late 2007 and the end of 
2012. During that period, he withdrew 
eighty-eight million. Even assuming 
that the withdrawals were all for busi- 
ness expenses, rather than investments 
or personal spending (Hikmat also 
owned a gas station and an energy-drink 
company, and employed a mostly FUi- 
pino office staff, led by Western expa- 
triates), that left him with almost eighty 
million dollars — a profit margin of nearly 
fifty per cent. (According to Hikmat ’s 
lawyer, Hikmat has millions of dollars 


in unpaid debts, and is owed between 
fifty and sixty million dollars by the U.S. 
government.) 

By the time he was in his early twen- 
ties, Hikmat was one of the wealthiest 
men in Kandahar. He got married, made 
the hajj, and travelled through Europe, 
visiting the Eiffel Tower and the sta- 
dium where Real Madrid, his favorite 
soccer team, plays. Every Ramadan, he 
showered money on those in his neigh- 
borhood he judged to be poor and de- 
serving. Rumors spread that Hikmat 
would drive around in an old car, a scarf 
half obscuring his face, handing out 
hundred-dollar bills to laborers. One 
cash giveaway at his gas station led to 
a near-riot that had to be dispersed with 
live ammunition. It was around this time 
that people started calling him Shad- 
man, which means “happy.” 

The vast sums that he was handling 
also impressed the foreigners on kaf. 
Once, Hikmat told me, a Canadian sol- 
dier who searched him at the entrance 
found ten thousand dollars. He mar- 
velled at the thick bundle of bills. “He 
said, ‘Oh, wow, just hit me with it on 
my face. I like it. I’ve never seen such 
money,’ ” Hikmat said, smiling at the 
memory. 

Hikmat outfitted his living quarters 
on KAF with flat-screen TVs and opu- 
lent furniture, including an oversized 
bed. “Nothing fits together, because it’s 
the most expensive stuff that’s picked 
out of every magazine,” one of Hikmat ’s 
managers said. “Everything’s gold and 
shiny, and it’s got crystal in it.”Yet Hik- 
mat never used his ornate bed, prefer- 
ring, like most vMghans, to sleep on a 
mat on the floor. “He sat cross-legged 
with the locals, with baba and the guy 
that makes the food,” the manager said. 

The Special Eorces were frequent 
visitors. In 2011, Hikmat hosted a Christ- 
mas party, and Myers attended. In a 
photograph, Myers is wearing a checked 
shirt, and appears conspicuously mas- 
sive next to Hikmat ’s diminutive EUi- 
pino employees. There was a plastic 
Christmas tree on a stand draped in an 
American flag. The guests ate pizza and 
drank Red BuU, and Hikmat, beaming 
and rosy-cheeked, handed out gifts from 
a secret-Santa exchange. Myers took 
part in a three-legged race, pulling one 
of the Edipino staff people along with 
him. “It was one of the most bizarre 
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evenings of my life,” Franco Swart, a 
South African who managed one of 
Hikmat’s trucking companies, said. 

But Hikmat was under pressure in 
Kandahar. He said that the Taliban had 
attempted to kidnap his brother, and 
had also threatened him at his family’s 
house. “After a few days, they stuck a 
letter on the door, that in three days if 
you don’t leave the job we wiU kill even 
the kids,” he said. In February, 2011, he 
had applied to a State Department pro- 
gram that allowed interpreters and other 
Afghan employees of the U.S. to emi- 
grate to America. “I am requesting a 
Visa to the US in the case of an emer- 
gency,” he wrote, citing the Taliban’s 
threat to his life. Bradley and three other 
Special Forces soldiers provided sup- 
porting letters. The Bush Hogs’ com- 
manding officer. Lieutenant Colonel 
William Carty, wrote, “The loyalty and 
commitment HikmatuUah displays in 
supporting [the special-operations task 
force] and its mission goes unmatched.” 

I N NOVEMBER, 2009, Scott Lindsay, a 
staffer on the House Subcommittee 
on National Security and Foreign Affairs, 
was flying back from Pakistan when 
George Miller, a Democratic represen- 
tative from California, handed him an 
article from The Nation. “How the US 
Funds the Taliban,” by Aram Boston, 
claimed that Afghan trucking compa- 
nies working for the American military 
were paying off insurgents. “Scott, do you 
know anything about this?” Miller asked. 

Over the next eight months, Lind- 
say and a team from the subcommittee 
interviewed U.S. military officials and 
contractors and reviewed thousands of 
documents. “It was immediately glar- 
ing that, oh, my God, this could be as 
bad as alleged,” Lindsay told me. 

The U.S. military had decided to make 
trucking companies responsible for hir- 
ing their own security. As the country 
descended into violence, the companies 
were forced to pay off the men who con- 
trolled the roads, whether they were 
crooked officials, warlords, or Taliban. 
“The whole thing became this inadver- 
tently but inherently corrupt enterprise 
that, to me, symbolized the failure of the 
entire adventure,” Lindsay said. “If you 
have to pay your enemy for the right to 
be there, something’s gone wrong.” 

In June, 2010, the subcommittee re- 


leased a report, titled “Warlord, Inc.,” 
which concluded that U.S. government 
funds were likely going to the same peo- 
ple who were killing American soldiers. 
According to the subcommittee, the 
mihtary had known about the problem 
for at least a year, but, Lindsay told me, 
“absolutely nothing was done.” 

The perception among many of the 
trucking companies on kaf was that the 
U.S. military was turning a blind eye to 
where its money was ending up. “We 
all knew what was happening,” Rodney 
Castleman, an American employee of 
an Afghan trucking company, told me. 
“You could be hardcore about stuff and 
say. We’re not going to pay nobody, but. 
I’m telling you, you were going to get 
hit on the road.” 

The report landed amid a growing 
realization in Washington that corrup- 
tion in Afghanistan was jeopardizing 
President Obama’s plan to stabilize the 
country before withdrawing American 
troops. That fall, Afghanistan’s finan- 
cial system nearly collapsed after it was 
revealed that a group of well-connected 
businessmen and officials — including 
the brothers of President Karzai and his 
first Vice-President — had fraudulently 
acquired nearly a billion dollars in loans 
from Kabul Bank. Far from being a 
source of stability, American money was 
part of the problem, and U.S. officials 
had little idea where it was going. 

“I am deeply troubled that the U.S. 
military can pursue, attack, and even kill 



terrorists and their supporters,” John 
Sopko, the head of the Special Inspec- 
tor General for Afghanistan Recon- 
struction (sigar), later wrote in a quar- 
terly report to Congress, “but that some 
in the U.S. government believe we can- 
not prevent these same people from re- 
ceiving a government contract.” 

“You know, Taliban soldiers are a 
hundred times cheaper than American 
soldiers,” Pashtoon, the member of par- 
hament from Kandahar, said. “So for a 


lot less money the Taliban can fight for 
a long time.” 

The military had long been reluc- 
tant to address corruption. But now 
General Petraeus, the commander of 
U.S. forces in Afghanistan, conceded 
that the flood of U.S. money into Af- 
ghanistan was “both an opportunity 
and a danger.” He added that, uncon- 
trolled, it could “unintentionally fuel 
corruption, finance insurgent networks, 
strengthen criminal patronage networks, 
and undermine our efforts in Afghan- 
istan.” Money, it seemed, was a dou- 
ble-edged weapons system. 

The military created Task Force 2010, 
a team of forensic accountants, law-en- 
forcement agents, intelligence analysts, 
lawyers, and auditors, to scrutinize Af- 
ghan contractors. The team reported 
that, of the thirty-one billion dollars in 
contracts that it inspected, an estimated 
three hundred and sixty million dollars 
had reached corrupt officials, criminals, 
or the Taliban. Thomas Creal, the lead 
forensic accountant on the task force, 
told me that U.S. taxpayer dollars reached 
the insurgents through a layer of inter- 
mediaries that began with the contrac- 
tors. “I always viewed them as an aider 
and abettor of terrorist acts,” he said. 

In 2010, as investigators descended 
on KAF, contractors there began to come 
under scrutiny. “The military came in 
and did their audits,” Castleman said. 
“We got audited.” In October, the U.S. 
military detained Mohmand,Tawazuh’s 
owner, on suspicion of making payments 
to the Taliban. Though he was quickly 
released, his company was barred from 
receiving further contracts. 

In May, 2011, Hikmat, too, was banned 
from receiving contracts from the mili- 
tary, because of allegations that he had 
“direct association with individuals who 
have been involved in significant crim- 
inal activity or insurgent operations,” ac- 
cording to a declassified report presented 
in court. Creal said that his team had 
initially flagged Hikmat because his in- 
voices were so high. “It wasn’t hard to 
come to the conclusion that Shadman 
was getting way more money than he 
should have,” Creal told me. 

But Hikmat’s allies in the Special 
Forces believed that his rivals, includ- 
ing General Raziq Sherzai, were jeal- 
ous of his success, and that the accusa- 
tions were based on false information 
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that they gave to military investigators. 
“Some of Hik’s competitors were always 
trying to make his life difhcult,” Brad- 
ley wrote. (Raziq Sherzai denied this.) 

Myers told the court that he “began 
digging deep into both sides of the al- 
legations.” After Hikmat took a poly- 
graph test, Myers got the Bush Hogs’ 
commander to lead a successful effort to 
remove the ban on him. In the next six 
months, Hikmat ’s companies billed Toi- 
FOR for more than fifty million dollars. 

But the military investigators had 
come to believe that Hikmat may have 
been paying off the Taliban. According 
to Creal, they discovered transfers from 
his account to an alleged Taliban “money 
mover,” who, it was rumored, was con- 
nected to a suicide bombing on kaf. 
Twice that year, attackers had detonated 
cars packed with explosives at the base’s 
main gate, killing dozens of yMghan ci- 
vilians. Around 4 a.m. on October 1, 
2012, a U.S. military team raided Hik- 
mat ’s compound. 

H ikmat’s first thought, when 
armed men kicked in his bedroom 
door, was that the Taliban had come for 
him. The men cursed him in Pashto, but 
when they dragged him outside he saw, 
to his relief, that there were American 
soldiers with them. He was blindfolded, 
shackled, and flown across the country 
to the main U.S. detention facility in 
Afghanistan, at Bagram Airfield. “The 
way they treated me and the place they 
put me in the jaU,” Hikmat told me, his 
voice trailing off. “It was a toilet.” 

In intake, he was subjected to the 
same fate as those he had once hunted 
alongside the Special Forces. His head 
was shaved, and he was forced to strip 
and wash under the guards’ supervision, 
an ordeal that Hikmat, having grown 
up in conservative Kandahar, found par- 
ticularly humiliating. “This is why Pres- 
ident Karzai says that this is the factory 
of the Taliban,” he said. “How they treat 
people!” 

Hikmat denied any connection with 
the Taliban, and passed a polygraph 
test. “In Pashto, we have a proverb that 
you cannot hold two watermelons in 
one hand,” Hikmat told me. “When I 
was fifteen, I started working with you 
guys. I am one of the family members 
of the Special Forces, and I worked 
against the Taliban.” 



According to a declaration submit- 
ted in court by Hikmat’s lawyers, the ci- 
vilian interrogator who questioned him 
for two months at Bagram came to be- 
lieve that he was innocent. The evidence 
against him was flimsy and, the inter- 
rogator suspected, provided by “disgmn- 
tled former employees or business com- 
petitors who were known to be jealous 
and resentful of HikmatuUah’s success.” 

At the time, Afghans detained by 
the U.S. military were entitled to a hear- 
ing within sixty days, at which three 
officers determined whether they were 
still a threat to U.S. and allied forces 
and, if not, whether they should be re- 
leased. A group of Hikmat’s Afghan 
supporters approached Gul Agha Sher- 
zai, the former governor of Kandahar, 
and asked for his help. Sherzai remained 
close to the U.S. military leadership and 
often intervened in support of detain- 
ees; he had already helped secure the 
release of Mohmand,Tuwazuh’s owner. 

On December 9, 2012, the day of the 
hearing, Sherzai arrived at Bagram, along 
with a group of tribal elders from Kan- 
dahar. He, too, was unimpressed by the 


evidence presented by the mihtary in- 
vestigators. “They had no documents,” 
Sherzai told me. Even so, he found it 
plausible that both Mohmand and Hik- 
mat were paying off the Taliban, since 
it was a widespread practice in the tmck- 
ing business. “They weren’t powerful 
enough to face the Taliban,” he said. 
“Why would it be that easy for them to 
pass with their convoys?” 

With Sherzai and the Special Forces 
vouching for Hikmat, the three officers 
voted to clear him. After he was re- 
leased, he flew back to Kandahar. “I 
think it broke his spirit for a bit,” Hik- 
mat’s employee Franco Swart told me. 
In Hikmat’s absence, the business had 
largely shut down. On January 23, 
2013, Hikmat flew to Dubai, and started 
shopping for a piece of very expensive 
real estate. 

S INCE THE BEGINNING of the War, 
Dubai has been a magnet for Af- 
ghans seeking to move their fortunes 
out of the country. Hikmat told me that, 
since he could no longer operate on kaf, 
he had decided to invest in property. He 
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“I promise to love, honor, and stay the hell off Face hook. ” 


settled on Ahli House Tower, a resi- 
dential apartment block of approxi- 
mately two hundred units. On Febru- 
ary 23rd, he signed a contract to buy 
it for forty-three million dollars. But 
when he called his bank in Kabul he 
was told that his accounts had been 
frozen. 

While Hikmat was detained at Ba- 
gram, the Justice Department, work- 
ing with SI GAR, had filed a civil-forfei- 
ture suit, claiming that Hikmat had 
paid bribes in order to obtain contracts. 
“The civil route made sense,” a former 
Justice Department official who worked 
on Hikmat ’s case said. “There’s no ex- 
tradition agreement, no way that he’d 
be arrested in Afghanistan.” Since Hik- 
mat ’s bank accounts were in Kabul, the 
Justice Department section at the U.S. 
Embassy had to persuade the Afghan 
attorney general’s office to recognize 
the warrant, something that had never 
been done before. The attorney gen- 
eral, Mohammad Ishaq Aloko, a Kar- 
zai protege, was out of the country un- 
dergoing medical treatment; in his 
absence, his deputy acquiesced. 

When Hikmat returned from Dubai, 
on February 28th, he went straight to 
the attorney general’s office, where he 
was told that he was under investiga- 
tion. Later, prosecutors called him back 


and arrested him. He was thrown into 
prison for several hours, until a call 
came from the Presidential palace, or- 
dering his release. 

“Shadman’s case was a very fishy 
case,” a former senior official in the Af- 
ghan attorney general’s office said.“Kar- 
zai was calling us saying, ‘What hap- 
pened with this case? The money was 
supposed to be released.’ ” 

Aimal Faizi, a spokesperson for Kar- 
zai, denied that Karzai had any per- 
sonal interest in the case. “For Presi- 
dent Karzai, it was just another case 
of illegal detention of an Afghan citi- 
zen by the U.S. forces in Afghanistan,” 
he said. 

Hikmat ’s accounts were unfrozen, 
and he transferred seventy-four mil- 
lion dollars to bank accounts in Dubai. 
When the Justice Department officials 
at the Embassy learned that the Af- 
ghan government had unblocked the 
accounts, they were furious. “One of 
our people went over and confronted 
the attorney general about it,” the for- 
mer official said, telling him that he 
had “lost a great opportunity to demon- 
strate to the international community 
the integrity of your legal system.” 

But Hikmat was still vulnerable. 
When funds targeted by a civil-forfei- 
ture suit are held outside the reach of 


the U.S. government, it has the author- 
ity to seize equivalent funds held by 
those foreign banks in the U.S. In May, 
2013, the U.S. restrained funds in the 
correspondent accounts of Hikmat ’s 
banks in New York, forcing the banks 
to freeze fifty- seven million dollars of 
his money in Dubai and Kabul. 

T he civil-forfeiture suit has not 
yet gone to trial, and both the Jus- 
tice Department and sigar declined to 
speak with me about it. Hikmat ’s law- 
yers have filed reams of documents in 
court — including bank statements, depo- 
sitions, and business records — but the 
government has barely outlined its case, 
which alleges that Hikmat paid bribes 
to both U.S. soldiers and toifor con- 
tractors, including some of Stowell’s suc- 
cessors at the Jingle Truck Office. 

Yet the Justice Department has pros- 
ecuted a series of related criminal cases 
in North Carolina, where Fort Bragg, 
the home of the Special Forces, is situ- 
ated. On September 29th, five current 
and former Army sergeants were sen- 
tenced for taking illegal payments. Sev- 
eral of them wept as they spoke of their 
betrayal of the mifitary and their fam- 
ilies. If “you did something that im- 
paired the Army’s fighting ability, ’’Judge 
Terrence Boyle said, referring to earfier 
wars, “they would court-martial and 
shoot you.” He then handed down sen- 
tences that ranged from ten months to 
ten years. “I mean, how do you explain 
it to somebody whose child or spouse 
or loved one, you know, died in one of 
these theatres?” 

Four of the soldiers had worked in 
the Bush Hogs logistics section in Kan- 
dahar from February, 2011, to January, 
2012, Hikmat ’s most lucrative period. 
According to court documents, the sol- 
diers created fake trucking missions — 
some signed with names like Bongo 
Truck and Touchi Meh — and allowed 
Hikmat ’s drivers to steal fuel in return 
for cash payments. 

These criminal cases suggest long- 
running fraud within the Special Forces’ 
service detachment on kaf. The law- 
yer for the soldiers’leader. Sergeant First 
Class Jeffrey Edmondson, said that 
Edmondson learned about the scheme 
from his predecessor on kaf, a staff 
sergeant who worked for Woodall and 
the Desert Eagles. The prosecution 
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stated that it was in the process of in- 
vestigating that unit. (“My military ca- 
reer is over, and I’m done with that 
portion of my life. And that’s that,” the 
staff sergeant told me when I reached 
him by phone, before declining to speak 
further. He has not been charged.) An- 
other soldier. Sergeant First Class Rob- 
ert Green, admitted to receiving at least 
forty-five thousand dollars from Hik- 
mat in 2008, and said that fraudulent 
practices had existed before his arrival. 
In exchange for a reduced sentence, he 
cooperated with the government against 
his former superior, an Army captain, 
who recently pleaded guilty to similar 
charges. 

“This is a cycle that goes through 
every year,”Judge Boyle said at the sen- 
tencing hearing. “When the new guy 
shows up, they say. Well, you can get a 
good meal over here and you can get, 
you know, a beer over here, and, by the 
way, you can pick up a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars if you feel like it — ^we just 
mn this operation.” 

Similar cases involving fuel theft 
and Afghan contractors have been un- 
earthed at other military bases in Af- 
ghanistan. “We’ve interviewed a lot of 
the people we’ve caught,” a law-en- 
forcement official at the U.S. Embassy 
in Kabul told me. “One of the things 
they say is that the system is so loose, 
and it’s so obvious that you can get 
away with it.” 

The Army’s Special Operations 
Command, when asked whether it was 
aware of systemic corruption within its 
logistics section on kaf, declined to com- 
ment. Its commander at the time. Lieu- 
tenant General Charles Cleveland, 
offered this statement to the court on 
the impact of the cases: “The majority 
of the Afghan population views the 
United States as one more in a long line 
of occupiers. When people they regu- 
larly do business with, in this case the 
Soldiers listed above, are exposed as 
thieves and conspirators, the established 
tmst and respect is destroyed.” 

In late December, the Justice De- 
partment filed criminal-conspiracy and 
bribery charges against Hikmat. A war- 
rant was issued, though it’s unlikely that 
he’ll be arrested, since he spends his 
time in Dubai and Kabul. He and his 
lawyers have denied that he paid bribes 
or committed any illegal activities. In 


court hearings, Hikmat ’s lead counsel, 
Bryant Banes, has said that Hikmat was 
paid out of logistics funds for intelli- 
gence work for the Special Forces, and 
that classified evidence will exonerate 
him. Bradley has stated that he recruited 
Hikmat to be part of classified “com- 
partmented programs.” 

Bradley, Myers, and Woodall have 
not been accused of any wrongdoing or 
criminal acts, and they remain loyal to 
Hikmat. Woodall, who is now a major, 
wrote to me, “Hikmat is a friend to not 
only myself but to the American ser- 
vicemen who operated in Afghanistan. 
To say differently is a disgrace.” 

“I don’t want nothing else to do with 
Afghanistan,” Bradley told me, before 
refusing to comment. “Everything about 
it gets twisted into something wrong.” 
Myers also declined to speak. Both he 
and Bradley have retired from the 7\rmy. 
Myers has started a nonprofit. The 
World Is My Country Foundation. His 
Web campaigns have solicited funds for 
earthquake relief efforts in Nepal, and 
for him and his best friend to drive 
around the world, “helping people in 
every country we drive through.” Ac- 
cording to his social-media posts, he 
plans to work on charitable campaigns 
with Hikmat in Afghanistan. The World 
Is My Country Foundation is registered 
as a nonprofit in Texas by Banes, Hik- 
mat ’s lawyer. 

L ast march, I visited Kandahar City. 

The fiery heat of summer was stiU 
a way off, and the air was mellow and 
dry. There were only ten thousand U.S. 



soldiers left in Afghanistan, and, com- 
pared to the mad years of the surge, 
Kandahar felt quiet. The long lines of 
trucks waiting to enter kaf had van- 
ished, and the economy was languish- 
ing without them. 

Security conditions have continued 
to deteriorate. In September, Taliban 
fighters overran Kunduz, the country’s 


fifth-largest city, when the government 
forces collapsed in a day. After two weeks 
of fighting, Afghan special-operations 
troops, backed by American airpower, 
retook the city. A few days later. Presi- 
dent Obama announced that he would 
extend the American troop deployment, 
into its fifteenth year, in order to shore 
up the Mghan government. 

Within the U.S. government, there 
is growing recognition that America’s 
vast expenditures in Afghanistan have 
been self-defeating, and that the conflict 
is more complex than simply fighting 
the Taliban or terrorism. “The existen- 
tial threat to the long-term viability of 
modern Afghanistan is corruption,” 
General John Allen, the former com- 
mander of U.S. forces in Afghanistan, 
told Congress in 2014. 

But, in a war waged by private con- 
tracting, the line between profit and 
profiteering can be hard to define. In 
Kandahar, I was told by many Mghans 
that the small thieves are caught so that 
the big thieves may go free. They be- 
lieved that Hikmat had been singled 
out by the Americans because he lacked 
the political connections of rivals like 
the Sherzais. “It’s not only Hikmatul- 
lah Shadman — there were so many con- 
tractors that did the exact same thing 
that Shadman did,” Khalid Pashtoon, 
the member of parliament, said. “The 
only problem was that Shadman was 
captured.” He added, “Hikmat was like 
a milking cow: everybody tried to suck 
his milk.” 

A Kandahari businessman used a 
different metaphor. “Hikmat was like a 
knight in chess,” he told me. “There 
were many people before and after Hik- 
mat, far richer than him.” He said that 
he owned about a hundred tmcks and 
had subcontracted for Hikmat and the 
other awwal las contractors on kaf. He 
also claimed that he had helped to sell 
stolen fuel on the black market, and had 
delivered the cash to soldiers working 
with the Special Forces unit at the air- 
port. “The bottom line is the Ameri- 
cans were corrupt themselves.” 

“The American money was bene- 
fitting everybody — the government 
and the Taliban,” Gul Agha Sherzai 
told me. There was, he said, an apt 
Pashto proverb about unintended con- 
sequences: “A rifle strikes from its bar- 
rel and its butt.” ♦ 
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HE CHILDREN WANTED tO play 

Buttony. 

“All right,” Miss Lewis said, 
and she clapped her hands five times, 
in the rhythm that meant they must 
he quiet and copy her. They were quiet 
and copied her. 

“All right,” she said, with that smile 
she reserved for the sleepy, silly mid- 
afternoon. “We’ll play. Joseph, get the 
button.” The children approved the 
justice of this appointment; that was 
apparent in the small, satisfied sigh 
they made together. They watched 
Joseph walk to Miss Lewis’s desk. Jo- 
seph was a compact, deliberate boy, 
and his straight black hair fell to his 
shoulders. He wore his uniform in a 
way that seemed gentlemanly but at 
the same time casual. He was both 
kind and beautiful, and they loved 
him. 

The button lay in a special tin in 
the right-hand corner of Miss Lew- 
is’s top drawer. The children listened 
for the sound this drawer made as Jo- 
seph opened it. They knew that the 
shifting sound of the drawer opening 
meant largesse — gold stars or stamps 
or, in exceptional cases, gummy frogs — 
and that Miss Lewis’s bounty was ca- 
pable of falling on them all, but fell 
perhaps more often on Joseph. Alter- 
natively, the sound of the drawer open- 
ing meant Buttony. 

All the children handled the but- 
ton with reverence, but none more so 
than Joseph. He was gifted in solem- 
nity. He had a processional walk and 
moved his head slowly when his name 
was called — and it was regularly called. 
His attention was made more valu- 
able by its purposeful quality. He never 
leaned in confidentially to hear a se- 
cret; the other children came to his 
ear and whispered there. Miss Lewis 
liked to call on him in class just to see 
his measured face rise up out of that 
extraordinary hair. His beauty had 
startled her, until she’d met both par- 
ents — Vietnamese mother, Polish fa- 
ther — and then he’d seemed like the 
solution to something. When he held 
the yellow button out before him in 
the dish of his hands. Miss Lewis 
could forget the mustard-colored car- 
digan it had fallen off one winter day. 
The button was no longer limited by 
its cheap yellow plastic; it seemed to 


pulse with life. The children looked 
at it, and at Joseph, without appear- 
ing to breathe. Miss Lewis wanted 
her children to live in a heightened 
way, and she encouraged this sort of 
ceremony. 

“Close the drawer, Joseph,” she said, 
because she found she liked nothing 
better, after admiring him, after giv- 
ing him the opportunity to be ad- 
mired, than to gently suggest a mun- 
dane task. Miss Lewis could close that 
drawer with her hip. Joseph used a 
shoulder. The sound of the drawer 
closing released the children. Now 
they hurried to line up at the door. 

They always played Buttony outside. 

“Quietly, quietly!” Miss Lewis 
scolded, brushing the tops of their 
heads as they filed past her into the 
corridor, led by Joseph and the but- 
ton. She followed them out. In the 
next-door classroom, 3A recited times 
tables under the priestly monotone of 
Mr. Graham. The other side of the 
corridor shone with SB’s scaled de- 
piction of the solar system. The chil- 
dren claimed to like blue Saturn best, 
with its luminous rings, but Miss 
Lewis was fond of Neptune. She al- 
ways put out a finger to touch its 
smooth crayon surface as she passed. 

They gathered under the jacaranda 
tree. The day was sweet and green. 
Miss Lewis leaned against the tree 
and crossed one ankle over the other. 
Her ankles were stiU slim; she wasn’t 
so very old. The children formed a 
circle around Joseph, and there was 
something very natural about this, 
about Joseph being in the middle of 
a circle. Grave Joseph. He stood with 
the button as if at some kind of me- 
morial service. Then he raised it to 
his lips and kissed it. No one had ever 
kissed the button before, and some of 
the other children raised their fingers 
to their lips. Miss Lewis pursed her 
mouth. One boy — she didn’t see 
who — let out a brief scoff, but was 
ignored. 

“Put out your hands,” Miss Lewis 
said, and the children lifted their 
cupped hands. 

“Close your eyes,” Miss Lewis said, 
closing her own eyes. She was often 
so tired, in the midafternoon, that this 
handful of seconds in which to close 
her eyes seemed the true blessing of 


Buttony. To stand under the jacaranda 
tree in the bright day and make dark- 
ness fall, and then to hear Joseph’s 
voice. His eyes were open, of course. 
He made his way around the circle, 
and as he touched each set of hands 
he said, “Buttony.” 

“Buttony, Buttony,” twenty-one 
times. Miss Lewis counted them out, 
and when he was finished — all twenty- 
one pairs of hands, because none of 
her children were absent that day, no 
one was sick or pretending to be — 
she opened her eyes. The children 
stood motionless in the circle, and 
now their hands were closed, each set 
clasped together, possibly holding 
the button. Joseph returned to the 
middle of the circle. He looked up at 
Miss Lewis and she looked at him, 
and it was as if, from inside that hair, 
he were acknowledging sorrow and 
solitude and fatigue, and also routine 
and expectation and quietness. And, 
because he was only a boy, trust. Miss 
Lewis nodded, and Joseph nodded 
back. 

“Open your eyes,” Miss Lewis said. 
She loved to see all her children open 
their eyes at once. They always smiled, 
as if relieved to see the light on the 
other side of their eyelids. They gig- 
gled and pressed their hands together, 
and looked at one another’s hands, 
and looked at Joseph, and wondered 
who now had the button. Oh, that 
beautiful button: mustard-colored, Jo- 
seph-kissed. Round as a planet on one 
side, sharp as a kiss on the other. Jo- 
seph stood with his hands behind his 
back. His hair hung over his eyes. It 
was hard to puzzle Joseph out in But- 
tony. The children delayed for a fond 
moment, as if wanting to leave him 
alone with his secret a little longer. 
Miss Lewis surveyed the circle to see 
who was blushing, whose head was 
raised higher than usual, who was 
smiling at having been favored with 
the button. She also looked for the 
disconsolate signs of a child who was 
clearly buttonless. 

“You start, Miranda,” Miss Lewis 
said. 

Miranda rubbed her right ear against 
her right shoulder. She swayed on 
one leg. 

“Xin,” she said. Xin produced 
a goofy smile. Then she opened her 
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hands: there was no button there. 

“Blake,” Xin said. Blake grinned 
and threw his empty hands over his 
head. 

Blake said Miranda. Miranda said 
Josie. Josie said Osea. Osea said Ramon. 
Miss Lewis closed her eyes. She opened 
them again and thought, Jyoti. It took 
eleven more children to guess Jyoti. 
She was one of those girls you didn’t 
suspect. Her socks slipped. She had 
a mole on her left cheek. It was like 
Joseph to have picked Jyoti. It was 
like Jyoti to stand burning invisibly 
in the circle, hardly able to believe her 
luck. Her hands unfolded, and there 
was the button. The other children 
craned to look. For a moment, they 
loved her. For a moment, she held 
Joseph’s kiss in her hands. She stepped 
into the middle of the circle, and 
Joseph took her place. She raised the 
button to her lips, but didn’t kiss it. 

“Hands out, eyes closed,” Miss 
Lewis said, and darkness fell. “Don’t 
forget, Jyoti. No giving the button to 
the person who was just it. Don’t give 
the button to Joseph.” 

It was necessary to remind the chil- 
dren of this rule at the beginning of 
every game; otherwise, they were ca- 
pable of handing the button over to 
Joseph at any opportunity. As it was, 
Jyoti picked Archie, and Archie picked 
Joseph. Joseph picked Mimi, who 
picked Miranda, who picked Joseph. 

The afternoon grew brighter. Planes 
flew overhead in all directions. The 
jacaranda dropped its spring flowers. 
Every now and then. Miss Lewis saw 
faces at the windows of classrooms, 
as other children looked out to see 
them playing Buttony. How long had 
they been playing now? These chil- 
dren could spend the whole afternoon 
hoping to be chosen by Joseph. They 
would never tire of it. Joseph picked 
Ruby picked Ramon picked Joseph 
picked Liam S. picked Liam M. picked 
Joseph. Joseph said, “Buttony, But- 
tony, Buttony” twenty-one times. Miss 
Lewis closed her eyes and kept them 
closed when she said, “Open your 
eyes. ’’The children, in turn, said, “But- 
tony, Buttony, Buttony.” She uncrossed 
her ankles and crossed them again 
and thought. Every day could pass 
like this, quite easily. Every day could 
be sweet and green with the jacaranda 


and the children and the sun and the 
planes. And then, at the end of them 
all, the sweet days and the children, 
would you open your eyes? Would 
your hands fall open? 

Would they be empty? 

Miss Lewis looked. Joseph stood 
in the circle. 

“Hands out, close your eyes,” she 
said, and the children obeyed. They 
bent their heads as if praying. She was 
moved by the tenderness she saw come 
over each of them. They were like 
children in a fairy tale, under a spell. 

She looked at Joseph, and he was 
watching her, so she nodded at him. 
His face was impassive. He made her 
think of a Swiss Guard at the Vati- 
can. He received her nod by begin- 
ning to walk around the circle, and 
each hand he touched trembled, and 
the children lowered their heads stiU 
further as he passed them. Their hands 
closed like sea anemones. Joseph hadn’t 
yet given away the button. Fifteen, 
nineteen, twenty-one times he said, 
“Buttony.”Then he raised his neutral 
face and looked at Miss Lewis and 
opened his mouth and placed the but- 
ton inside it. The button made no in- 
dentation in his cheek. Miss Lewis 
crossed her arms. You will solve this, 
she thought, and suffer for it. Joseph 
blinked inside his hair. 

“Open your eyes,” Miss Lewis said. 
The children lifted their heads into 
the burden of their love for Joseph. 
They smiled and squirmed and began 
to guess: Phoebe, Ruby, Usha, Archie, 
Blake. Joseph turned toward every 
name as it was called, as if waiting to 
see who might produce the button. 
Liam S., Bella, Jackson, Xin. Twenty 
names, and twenty hands falling open. 
Only Jyoti remained. She stood with 
her rigid hands, with her desperate 
smile, with her socks slipping. No one 
wanted to say her name. They wanted 
her to give herself up. Miss Lewis, 
too, wanted Jyoti to give herself up. 
Eventually, Ramon said, “Jyoti. ’’Jyoti 
opened her empty hands. 

The circle laughed. Miss Lewis had 
found that children, as a rule, didn’t 
like practical jokes. There was a cer- 
tain kind of laughter that, in children, 
was a howl. Ramon took Jyoti’s wrists 
and inspected her hands. No one 
looked at Joseph, but they all saw Jyoti: 


the mole on her cheek, the dusty mark 
where she’d rubbed her shin with the 
heel of her shoe, the crookedness of 
her teeth. Jyoti might have been cry- 
ing. Ramon threw her wrists down as 
if discarding them. Then all the chil- 
dren save Joseph and Jyoti began to 
cry out, just as they’d done when they 
wanted to play Buttony. They stamped 
their feet and kicked at the grass. They 
shook their uniforms and looked up 
into the branches of the jacaranda 
tree, as if they might And the button 
there. The circle broke open as they 
shook and kicked and shouted, and 
faces appeared again in classroom 
windows. 

Miss Lewis watched Joseph stand 
there with his mouth closed and his 
hands behind his back. Although the 
circle had broken, he seemed still to 
be in the middle of it. He was only a 
boy, and he was alone and proud and 
terrible. Miss Lewis stepped away 
from the tree. She would order him 
to open his mouth and spit out the 
button. She would make him say what 
he had done, how he had stood and 
watched the children guess; she would 
shame him, and the faces in the win- 
dows would see it. But first she must 
settle the children. She clapped her 
hands five times in the rhythm that 
meant they must be quiet and copy 
her. They were quiet, but they didn’t 
copy her. She saw the way they looked 
at her; she saw their fury. 

Ramon came first, to pull at her 
pockets. Then Josie, who had lost a 
tooth that morning; her mouth was 
open as she searched the grass at Miss 
Lewis’s feet. Osea and Mimi scratched 
at the scabbed bark of the tree. Miss 
Lewis swatted and slapped, but the 
children stiU came. They opened her 
hands and dug in her elbows. Liam S. 
squatted to peer up her skirt, and when 
she crouched to stop him it was Jyoti 
who pulled the pins from her hair, as 
if the button might be hidden in its 
roots. Now Miss Lewis cried out. She 
lifted her head and saw 3 As Mr. Gra- 
ham running toward her. And Joseph 
was behind him, not quite running, 
not altogether, but like a shadow, long 
and blank and beautiful. ♦ 
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ABOVE: GUIDO SCARABOTTOLO 


THE CI\ITIC5 



ON TELEVISION 

LAVEI\NE & CURLY 


A STONER COMEDY ABOUT tWO Woke 
girls, created by the best friends 
Abbi Jacobson and liana Glazer, “Broad 
City” launched, in 2009, as a set of 
shaggy, self-produced Web sketches. 
In 2014, it evolved into a confident sit- 
com debut on Comedy Central, pro- 
duced by Amy Poehler. From the start, 
the show attracted blazing devotees. 


The slapstick anarchists of “Broad City.” 

BY EMILY NUSSBAUM 

Two years ago, when Jacobson and 
Clazer performed at the BeU House, 
in Brooklyn, the crowd around me was 
screaming as if we were at a Beatles 
concert, which maybe we were. In a 
post-“Louie” world, in which all the 
best sitcoms deal in melancholy and 
rage, “Broad City” offers something 
zany, warmhearted, and sweetly liber- 


atory, like a pifiata spilling out Red 
Hots, Plan B, and pot snickerdoodles. 

In the grand TV-sitcom tradition, 
Jacobson and Clazer play less driven, 
less competent versions of their younger 
selves. Abbi is a klutzy romantic with 
a dead-end job, mopping up pubic hair 
at a health club called Soulstice and 
mooning after dudes in man buns. liana 
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is a horndog narcissist who torments 
her co-workers at a Groupon-like In- 
ternet startup called Deals Deals Deals. 
One of the girls lives in Queens, the 
other in Brooklyn, but they’re glued 
together in ways that anyone who has 
been in one of those friendships might 
recognize: they text non-stop, Skype 
during sex (well, liana does), smoke up, 
cheerlead, and justify each other’s 
grossest mistakes. The first season was 
pretty much perfect, the second more 
hit-and-miss; but the first three epi- 
sodes of the new season are solid. They 
also raise the stakes, slightly, when Abbi 
scores a longed-for promotion to trainer, 
while liana gets promoted — and then 
almost immediately canned, after she 
tweets out a viral bestiality video. (A 
well-intentioned one! She was trying 
to advertise a deal on colonics.) 

The show nails the texture of mod- 
ern New York, from the breastfeeding 
crone who rules the food co-op (a fan- 
tastic cameo by Melissa Leo) to the 
needlessly bitchy sorority girl in line 
at a Williamsburg bakery. But even 
when its characters fail epically, as they 
often do, the show feels optimistic, a 
daydream of two goofy slobs pinbaUing 
through life, every obstacle they meet 
just something new to ricochet off. 

While “Broad City” is often praised 
for its warm portrait of friendship and 
sexual frankness, the spine of the show 
is genius slapstick. The first new epi- 
sode tosses three axes in the air in the 
intro — a split-screen montage, show- 
ing a year of intimate bathroom gags — 
and then keeps juggling, offering up 
seven increasingly elaborate sequences 
of physical comedy. In the first act, 
Abbi is pulled, chest first, into a sewer 
grating; a pop-up sale turns into a riot; 
and liana gets her bicycle chain locked 
around her waist. The second act is an 
elegant two-step sequence, in which 
Abbi, desperate to pee, sneaks into a 
construction site’s porta-potty, which 
is then pulled up into the air by a 
crane — and when she escapes, gasping 
in relief, liana, who is wearing that bi- 
cycle chain, gets hooked onto the back 
of a bread truck, which drives off. The 
whole bit is perfectly timed and edited, 
down to the punch line: when Abbi 
runs over to bawl out the truck driver, 
she finds him watching porn as he 
drives. “Nice ass!” he screams as she 


walks away. “I know!” she yells back, in 
exasperation. 

Later, liana gets magnetized to a 
giant set of dangling metal testicles at 
an art exhibit. It’s the kind of lunatic 
image the show specializes in, an echo 
of classic comedy, like the disembod- 
ied nose in Woody Allen’s “Sleeper.” 
And while it works as a literal payoff 
to liana’s rants about being trapped by 
patriarchy, it’s also satisfying as raw 
comedy physics; even after Abbi res- 
cues liana, she keeps trying to balance 
the balls, adjusting a spiky pubic hair — a 
good citizen to the end. 

O N A RECENT podcast with the critic 
Andy Greenwald, Glazer described 
the show’s premise as “vulnerability is 
strength.” Out of context, that might 
sound gooey, but it reveals something 
about “Broad City” ’s compassionate 
take on shit and sex, its insistence that 
bodies out of control are hilarious and 
lovely, not dirty and grotesque. Jacob- 
son and Glazer’s take on identity pol- 
itics — and their characters’weU-inten- 
tioned but barely informed fourth-wave, 
queerish, anti-rape/pro-porn intersec- 
tional feminism — is a more intricate 
matter, both a part of the show’s phi- 
losophy and a subject of its satire. When 
it comes to race, the series has had a 
particularly complicated arc, stretching 
back to the Web sketches, which in- 
cluded a loving homage to “Do the 
Right Thing,” with Abbi and liana 
punching the air like Rosie Perez. 

Visually, and in terms of their friend- 
ships, the world of “Broad City” is ra- 
cially inclusive. For a while, this diver- 
sity was regularly used as a snotty wedge 
against HBO’s “Girls,” as if Abbi and 
liana were the pure Elizabeth Warren 
to Lena Dunham’s tainted Hillary Chn- 
ton. But, in fact, Abbi and liana, just like 
Hannah Horvath, aren’t generic young 
women: they’re college-educated white 
kids from the Northeast, artsy urbanites 
who aren’t rich but also aren’t poor, even 
if they can’t afford much. They’re also 
secular Jews in a way that network sit- 
coms never allowed characters to be, in 
the nineties, when “Seinfeld,” “Friends,” 
and “Mad About You” smooshed New 
Yorkers into an ethnically vaniUa, net- 
work-friendly neutrality. 

Like many people in this demo- 
graphic, the characters on “Broad City” 




are deeply into hip-hop. This is partic- 
ularly true of the fictional liana, who 
dates a black guy, Lincoln (Hannibal 
Buress), a supremely chill dentist. (“Hey, 
bwah,” she says when she calls him. 
“Hey, grab,” he replies.) But liana’s not 
just a girl with a diverse social circle, a 
taste for Lil Wayne, and graphic fanta- 
sies about Rihanna backstage at the 
Barclays Center. She’s legitimately ob- 
sessed with the notion of 
herself as a bi-poly-cross- 
ethnic sexual adventurer; 
at times, she seems to be- 
lieve that she’s not white, 
accusing her boss, say, of 
white privilege. When she 
hooks up with a doppel- 
ganger (played by the 
Glazer doppelganger Alia 
Shawkat), liana explains that, in bed, 
she craves difference: “Different colors, 
different shapes, different sizes. People 
who are hotter, uglier. More smart; not 
more smart. Innies, Duties! I don’t know, 
a Catholic person.” It’s a mixture of ide- 
alism and solipsism that reminded me 
of a German ex of mine, who insisted 
on calling himself “a citizen of the verld.” 

In real life, a white woman like this 
might be a nightmare of cultural ap- 
propriation, screaming “Bow down, 
bitches!” and tweeting hot takes on 
Black Lives Matter which she’s barely 
skimmed. liana’s fascination with black- 
ness has a warmer feeling, in part be- 
cause she is such an awed true believer 
when it comes to her heroines: as Oprah 
is to Liz Lemon, Nicki Minaj is to liana. 
Still, the show has always had a tricky 
undercurrent — the risk of finding some- 
thing intrinsically funny about white 
people talking like black people — and 
it’s an issue that has intensified as the 
national conversation has shifted around 
it. (The fictional Abbi expresses this 
worry, in a perfect modern koan. “You’re 
so anti-racist, sometimes, that you’re 
actually really racist,” she tells liana.) 
Last season, some viewers were put off 
when liana’s ridiculously elaborate mas- 
turbation ritual included puUing on big 
gold-hoop earrings that read, in lacy 
script, “Latina.” Who was that joke on? 
And who got to make it? 

This season, rather than skirt the 
subject, the show steers straight into 
it, starting with a sly gag that involves 
liana imitating foreigners, from Ital- 


ians to Germans. “Do Chinese!” Abbi 
says. liana stares back, knowingly: “It’s 
2016, dude.” This becomes the rich 
theme of the second episode, when 
liana asks Abbi to impersonate her for 
her co-op shift. Abbi’s version of liana, 
it turns out, is hysterically crude and 
offensive, like liana seen through the 
eyes of her meanest Internet enemy: 
in a mesh crop top and those “Latina” 
earrings, Abbi-as-Ilana 
squeezes her breasts, howls 
“Rape culture sucks!,” and 
moans “’YaaasT When a 
white woman assigns her 
to clean the bathroom, 
Abbi-as-Ilana explains 
earnestly that she and the 
woman are “queens” and 
should not be “in the back 
of the bus, cleaning up white dudes’ 
dreadlocks, ja feel?” 

It’s a provocative, unsettling routine 
that hits from multiple angles. There’s 
Abbi’s surprisingly harsh view of her 
friend. (liana isn’t any better at doing 
Abbi: she mewls, “Hi. I’m Abbi. I love 
pugs. My fahmily comes from a long 
line of Colonial Jews.”) The bit mocks 
white women, like liana, who glom on 
to black politics. And it suggests a ca- 
thartic, ongoing wrestling match with 
the show’s own tricksy position, draw- 
ing a line between this coarse and ma- 
nipulative liana and the endearing hus- 
tler whom fans love. It’s the type of 
meta-comedy that TV sitcoms often ex- 
periment with once they are no longer 
novelties, when the creators have begun 
to engage, consciously or unconsciously, 
in a conversation with viewers’ responses. 

AU of which would be self-indul- 
gent if it weren’t for the fact that the 
episode is non-stop funny. The clever 
dialogue revs it up, but the jokes click 
in because of the sheer anarchic strange- 
ness of Jacobson’s performance, as she 
masturbates an eggplant and falls back- 
ward into a display of bulk beans, mid- 
twerk. The show’s secret engine, how- 
ever, may be its willingness to tiptoe 
close to failure. There’s an argument 
that any critique of comedy is a joke- 
killer. But great comedians don’t fold 
and sulk when people raise questions — 
they just make better bits and bolder, 
more ambitious jokes. Vulnerability is 
strength! And a nervous laugh is also 
a laugh, after all. ♦ 
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BOOK5 

5AY5 YOU 


How to be a critic in an age of opinion. 

BY NATHAN HELLER 



In “Better LivingThrough Criticism,” A. 0. Scott ponders the purpose of his craft. 


I N THE SPRING of 1946, Gcorge Or- 
well, writing in the London Tribune, 
opened with a view from underneath 
the rock: 

In a cold but stuffy bed-sitting room lit- 
tered with cigarette ends and half-empty cups 
of tea, a man in a moth-eaten dressing-gown 
sits at a rickety table, trying to find room for 
his typewriter among the piles of dusty papers 
that surround it. He cannot throw the papers 
away because the wastepaper basket is already 
overflowing, and besides, somewhere among 
the unanswered letters and unpaid bills it is 
possible that there is a cheque for two guineas 
which he is nearly certain he forgot to pay into 
the bank. . . . 

Half hidden among the pile of papers is a 
bulky parcel containing five volumes which his 
editor has sent with a note suggesting that they 
“ought to go well together.” They arrived four 
days ago, but for 48 hours the reviewer was 


prevented by moral paralysis from opening the 
parcel. Yesterday in a resolute moment he 
ripped the string off it and found the five vol- 
umes to be Palestine at the Cross Roads, Scien- 
tific Dairy Farming, A Short History of European 
Democracy (this one is 680 pages and weighs 
four pounds). Tribal Customs in Portuguese East 
Africa, 3.nAo.nove\,It’s Nicer LyingDown, prob- 
ably included by mistake. 

Orwell had just published “Animal 
Farm,”written while he was working as 
a critic. It was, perhaps, the most pro- 
lific period of his career: from 1943 to 
1944 alone, he reviewed more than eighty 
books for the Tribune. Yet those efforts 
must now rank among his least-read 
work. “The prolonged, indiscriminate 
reviewing of books is a quite exception- 
ally thankless, irritating and exhausting 
job,” he wrote in the same essay. No 


honest hack could compose so quickly 
and from such weak grounding with- 
out shame. Orwell’s consolation, as a 
literary critic, was that he could have 
been something worse. “Everyone in 
this world has someone else whom he 
can look down on,” he explained, “and 
I must say, from experience of both 
trades, that the book reviewer is better 
off than the film critic, who cannot even 
do his work at home.” 

Self-hating scribes have never been 
in short supply. But self-hating critics — 
writers who, like Orwell’s hack, sample 
new art and issue judgments for a buck — 
have always seemed to inhabit their fifth 
circle with special chagrin, scurrying out 
to work, then sliding back to states of 
existential loathing like newts seeking 
refuge in a swamp. “I can’t name three 
first-rate literary critics in the United 
States,” Gore Vidal, who worked as one 
constantly, said. In recent years, film re- 
viewers have increasingly been turned 
out among the ranks of the unemployed. 
Everybody hkes a movie critic; no one, 
it seems, needs one. If you went to see 
the new “Star Wars” installment, it prob- 
ably wasn’t because of the writeup in 
your Thursday paper. If your local critic 
cast a no vote on “Carol,”you could find 
a friend to set you straight. Even friend- 
less people can use Google. Run an on- 
hne search, and you will tumble down 
a wishing well of user comments, ag- 
gregated user comments, and blogs by 
tax accountants with free evenings. 

What’s the point of a reviewer in an 
age when everyone reviews? A com- 
mon defense of the endeavor centers on 
three quaUties: expertise, eloquence, and 
attention. Critics have essential skills 
that Blogging Bob does not. They 
know more. They are decent writers, 
who can give a fair encapsulation of a 
work and detail their responses. And 
they’re focussed: since their job is study- 
ing and explaining the object at hand, 
they are especially alert to its nuances. 

This case, unfortunately, doesn’t hold 
up in the age of Yelp. Professional crit- 
ics are knowledgeable, sure. But ama- 
teurs are hardly less so: film buffs have 
enjoyed easy access to their canon since 
the V.H.S. era. Reviewers write with 
skill, but so do lots of tax- accountant 
bloggers. v\nd the claim that critics bring 
unique attention to their work seems 
inattentive to the tenor of an age that 
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brings us Genius (an open online tool 
for annotating pop lyrics and other vital 
cultural texts in the manner of “The 
Norton Shakespeare”) and what’s been 
called “recap culture” (a redoubt of erst- 
while English majors poring over last 
night’s TV in a flutter of summary, analy- 
sis, cross-analysis, and intertextual con- 
cordance). We’ve reached peak criticism; 
a peacock spread of hermeneutic atten- 
tion has become our basic greeting for 
creative work. What are the profession- 
als doing for us today? 

S INCE JOINING THE Times, as a film 
critic, in 2000, A. O. Scott has come 
to lead what sometimes seems the 
earth’s last sovereign generation of 
mainstream reviewers. In the daily 
paper, he’s a virtuoso of the short-form 
judgment, turning out work that’s in- 
sightful, unfussy, and pyrite-flecked 
with bons mots. Sometimes he writes 
essays about broader topics in the arts, 
and those are usually some of the Times’ 
best weekend reading. In his first book, 
“Better Living Through Criticism” 
(Penguin Press) — a title to stir every 
Jewish mother’s heart! — Scott works 
to make a case for his embattled craft. 
He probes its past; he states his goals. 
He wonders, “Will it sound defensive 
or pretentious if I say that criticism is 
an art in its own right?” 

It does sound a little defensive, 
though one understands the impulse. 
When Duke Ellington composed “The 
Queen’s Suite,” he was working from 
the blank page; he brought a previously 
unimagined musical offering into the 
world. Orwell’s hack, by contrast, pro- 
duces his review by standing shakily on 
other works. Critics justifying their trade 
like to say that the judgment aspect of 
the job — the thumbs-up or thumbs- 
down — is the least interesting part: re- 
ally, they just love movies or whatever 
it is they review. This sounds a little Hke 
a butcher claiming to have gone into 
the meat-slicing business because he 
likes working with animals. It is possi- 
ble to honor and enjoy new work with- 
out grading and dissecting it. That is 
how many people Hve. 

Scott recalls that he faced accusa- 
tions of bad faith in writing about “The 
Avengers,” in the spring of 2012. He 
didn’t hate the movie, but he was irked 
by what he saw as its overprocessed. 


profit-seeking slickness. When the re- 
view appeared, Samuel L. Jackson, one 
of the film’s many stars, singled him out 
on Twitter (“AO Scott needs a new 
job! . . . One he can actually do!”), 
and fans piled on. “The Avengers”went 
on to be one of the fastest movies ever 
to gross a billion dollars. 

What valuable function did Scott’s 
review serve in this case? It certainly 
didn’t talk moviegoers out of seeing or 
enjoying the film. It didn’t persuade the 
film’s producers to change course. (There 
was a sequel.) What such reviews do, 
he suggests in his book, is to contrib- 
ute to a climate in which creative work 
is taken seriously, and thus dignified as 
a pursuit. “It is my contention here that 
criticism, far from sapping the vitality 
of art, is instead what supplies its life- 
blood; that criticism, properly under- 
stood, is not an enemy from which art 
must be defended, but rather another 
name — the proper name — for the de- 
fense of art itself,” he writes. Criticism 
sets a standard that artists can strive for 
or resist, he says, echoing an old defense 
by the poet-critic Matthew Arnold. Ac- 
cording to Scott, “A work of art is itself 
a piece of criticism.” 

Criticism is art; art is criticism. A 
critic might point out that neither term 
means much without a good definition. 
The short-form book reviewing that 
Michiko Kakutani does at the Times 
has a purpose different from that of Al- 
fred Kazin’s historical arguments in “On 
Native Grounds” or ofWiUiam K.Wim- 
satt’s scholarly work on Samuel John- 
son’s prose. Yet all these pursuits are 
known as criticism, and Scott approaches 
such genres largely indiscriminately. His 
sense of “art,”which would seem to in- 
clude everything from Marina Abramovic 
to “wALL-E,” assumes a gaping straddle, 
too. The challenge facing “Better Liv- 
ing Through Criticism” is not just to 
defend his craft’s strengths but to define 
its limits. 

Scott is qualified for this task. He 
was brought up by two humanities pro- 
fessors, and he was a book critic before 
taking his film-reviewing job at the 
Times. He has an easy, avid knowledge 
of the Western canon; his book scarcely 
addresses movies, and occasionally reads 
like fragments from lectures delivered 
at one of our great universities. (Scott 
has taught at Wesleyan.) “Better Liv- 


ing Through Criticism” is clearly a labor 
of love from someone who thinks deeply 
about his work and wants to pass along 
the flame. That said, it’s a mess of a 
book, fuzzy, disorganized, and madden- 
ingly undirected. Scott presents himself 
as a warrior against naysayers, but his 
central claim — ^that adept critics strengthen 
the culture of art — isn’t actually conten- 
tious. What’s subject to debate is more 
specific: who’s adept, where these peo- 
ple get their taste, and why we trust that 
they will lead us through a landscape 
we can’t see. 

B eyond institutional affiliation, 
critics usually gain authority in three 
ways. They can be first responders: if 
they called the genius of Patti Smith 
before she was Patti Smith, their taste 
in other new music is probably of note. 
They can be scholars: someone who 
knows the canon backward and forward 
seems a sound gatekeeper for esteem. 
Or they can be seducers: they’ve wooed 
and won you with their work; you fol- 
low them because you Hke the way they 
think. The trouble is that each virtue is 
unreliable, and almost nobody fuUy em- 
bodies all three. We give critics broad 
mandates, and they’re constantly be- 
traying our trust. 

A major problem is the steep, shad- 
owy presence of posterity. People arrive 
in history at once late and early; they 
rely on critics to help them see beyond 
their time. We can be grateful for the 
first responder who says that an un- 
known artist is going places — that crit- 
ic’s gift is to cast out ahead of her era. 
We can defer to the scholar who sug- 
gests that J. K. Rowling is no C. S. Lewis. 
Yet reviewing also reflects an era’s bi- 
ases and blindnesses; even food writers’ 
tastes shift with the times. (One won- 
ders what Craig Claiborne, the postwar 
Times critic with a soft spot for foreign 
fare and fried chicken, would have made 
of upstate kale and melon foam.) Re- 
viewers are supposed to give us bird’s- 
eye guidance, but they, too, five within 
the garden maze. 

And so the history of criticism, as 
Scott notices, is filled with bad ver- 
dicts. “It is impossible to enumerate 
all the important literary works which 
were ignored, jeered at, or savagely 
slashed by critics in the nineteenth 
century, ‘the age of criticism,’ ” the Yale 
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French professor Henri Peyre observed, 
in a delightful diatribe from 1944. When 
“Moby-Dick” came out, it was called 
“trash. ’’Jane Austen went largely unno- 
ticed, and, in 1857, a reviewer at Le Figaro 
bluntly dismissed a debut novelist: “M. 
Flaubert n’estpas un e'crivain” (“Flaubert 
is not a writer”). The book under review 
was “Madame Bovary.” Take a look, 
Peyre wrote, and you will find that crit- 
icism has rarely accompbshed even its 
most basic mission of identifying and 
supporting important work. “Keats was 
not killed by a few venomous reviews; 
but is it unreasonable to suppose that a 
little more recognition would have en- 
couraged him to write more poetry in 
the last year of his life?” he asks. Why 
persist in such a cruel pursuit with such 
bad odds? 

Peyre was obviously being selective. 
Our beatitudinal myth of posterity — 
blessed are the unknown geniuses, for 
they shall be super-famous after they 
die — is a canard. We like to hear that 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and Zora 
Neale Hurston were buried in unmarked 
graves, but Mozart was celebrated all 
his hfe, and Hurston was on the cover 
of The Saturday EveningPost, the main- 
stay of her era’s newsstand. Criticism, 
for that matter, can sin in generosity 
as well. In 1959, Elizabeth Hardwick 
published a famous broadside in Flar- 


per’s lamenting treacly book reviews. “A 
genius may indeed go to his grave un- 
read, but he will hardly have gone to it 
unpraised,” she wrote. “A universal, if 
somewhat lobotomized, accommoda- 
tion reigns.” 

Hardwick was pushing back against 
complaints from the Romantics and 
their sympathizers, such as Peyre, who 
might have bridled at her harshness 
but who shared her feeling that some- 
thing was fishy in the business of re- 
viewing. Career critics are siloed, Peyre 
pointed out. They’re led alone into 
hermetic rooms; fed a stream of new 
work, to be digested cold; and told to 
publish whatever they happen to think, 
a role that sets them up to look ridic- 
ulous. Overworked, Orwellian review- 
ers were not necessarily wrong to 
hate themselves, but the problem was 
endemic; it emerged from the pro- 
fessionalization of the reviewer job. 
Peyre’s solution was to bring in aca- 
demics. He imagined reviewers and 
the professoriat joining forces and el- 
evating each other in their voices and 
their knowledge. His ambitions were 
vast; revisiting the topic in the late 
sixties, he imagined literary reviews 
funded in the manner of space research. 
“The benefit to American culture, to 
American prestige, and — the word is 
not too big — to mankind would be 


immense,” he wrote. Confoundingly, 
the funds have yet to arrive. For now, 
the job of criticism still sits on earth, 
with aU its imperfections. 

M uch of “Better Living Through 
Criticism” finds Scott looking in 
the mirror, and he is not always happy 
with what he sees. (In one of the book’s 
more entertaining tangents, he carica- 
tures himself as “a Gen-X baby in the 
throes of middle age, flailing between 
the Kiibler-Ross stages of denial and 
acceptance.”) The generalized crisis of 
criticism becomes, at various points, per- 
sonal. Scott is self-conscious about his 
authority as a critic, and uneasy about 
the mechanism by which his taste be- 
comes a judgment. He cites the pip- 
squeak voice, in “Monty Python’s Life 
of Brian,” who answers a crowd chant- 
ing “I am an individual! ’’with the words 
“I’m not.” Like that character, he says, 
critics must not claim to represent the 
universal public. But they also shouldn’t 
become knee-jerk contrarians against 
mainstream taste. In the long run, he 
suggests, nobody is anything more than 
“another voice in the chorus.” His solu- 
tion to the authority problem is to em- 
phasize that it is out of his control. 

Pointing toward interesting prob- 
lems and promptly running away is a 
regrettable tendency of “Better Living 
Through Criticism. ”To the extent that 
the book has a structure, it resembles 
a Rubik’s cube that has not been solved. 
The components of a cumulative ar- 
gument exist, but they are broken up 
and scattered randomly throughout the 
book. We had been reading about the 
individual-universal paradox more than 
a hundred pages before the Monty Py- 
thon line cropped up, but that first dis- 
cussion ended inconclusively, and is 
never resolved. When we encounter a 
lengthy explanation of formalism, near 
the end of the book, we realize that 
it might have been useful near the be- 
ginning, where Scott worked to pin- 
point the ideas questioned in Marina 
Abramovic’s art. 

Between these squares are other 
squares, many interesting. We are taken 
on a tour of ways that the great minds 
have framed the work of criticism, which 
is helpful. (Professor Scott’s reading list 
is superb.) We receive wildly abstracted 
ruminations on the nature of the craft. 
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which are less so. (“Hard cases have a 
way of multiplying, until the boundar- 
ies become invisible where once they 
had seemed obvious, and what had 
looked hke empirically grounded defi- 
nitions turn out to have been airy sup- 
positions all along.”) When the going 
gets tough, Scott has a tendency to bow 
before the mysteries of the universe. 
“There are so many ways to go wrong!” 
he writes: 

You can celebrate artifice — the brilliant 
ways a thing can seem to know just what it 
is — or you embrace authenticity, the mute sub- 
limity of a thing just being itself. You can re- 
gard it with cool, self-contained skepticism or 
embrace it with heedless ardor. You can walk 
carefully in the footsteps of moderation and 
responsibility, staying within a few standard 
deviations of the conventional wisdom, or you 
can wave the bright flag of opposition. You can 
be earnest or flippant, plainspoken or baroque, 
blunt or coy, dilettante or geek. You can fol- 
low the precepts of theory or just go on your 
nerve. You can labor to be consistent or blithely 
and capaciously contradict yourself. 

Readers might hope that Scott will 
lead them through these perils. But he 
doesn’t. “Every good critic, every in- 
teresting critic, will commit some of 
the crimes enumerated above, whether 
brazenly or unwittingly,” he concludes. 
“A great critic wiU be guilty of all of 
them.” Is this provocation or evasion? 
A book without centering characters 
or stories is like a ski run down the 
virgin face of a mountain: it’s thrilling 
to watch a master zigzag through the 
landscape, but, if the turns aren’t sharp 
and well judged, he goes nowhere at 
alarming speed. Scott is often less 
Roger Moore on the slopes in “A View 
to a Kill” than Chevy Chase on his 
saucer sled in “National Lampoon’s 
Christmas Vacation.” You want to see 
where he goes with it, but you also 
want to get out of the way. 

The paradoxes keep coming, page 
after page after page. One of the ail- 
ments of our hermeneutic age is an 
overemphasis on “tensions” — as if not- 
ing problems excused us from having 
to follow them through — and Scott is 
not immune. He is much taken by 
what he calls the “internal antagonism” 
of critical judgment, caught between 
id and superego, scold and saint. No 
one should trust a sour, fault-seeking 
critic, but even worse is a smiling en- 
thusiast who sends you to lame films 


because he thinks it’s cruel to dismiss 
other people’s work. Hitting the sweet 
spot between them is the hard part. It 
demands more than just an interpre- 
tive reflex; it requires a standard for 
case-by-case evaluation. The boldest 
tastemakers among the scholar-critics 
sometimes solve the problem by work- 
ing up big ideas — overarching theo- 
ries of quality that govern their eval- 
uations, regardless of what the public, 
and perhaps even their own private 
affinity, favors. (F. R. Leavis and Clem- 
ent Greenberg displayed this mode at 
its most strident.) The trouble with 
this approach is that the criticism is 
useful only as far as the theory holds; 
its practitioners tend to fall out of touch 
as art, inevitably, alters its premises. 
Another group of reviewers solves the 
problem differently, by eliciting au- 
thority from readers rather than by 
claiming it. This third kind of critic, 
the seducer, is in some ways the most 
revealing of them aU. 

S educers are rarely hung up on 
posterity or on their own self- 
justifying theories. They’re about eval- 
uating in the now and showing you a 
good time tonight, baby. If Scott’s Times 
work didn’t already mark him as one of 
these, it would be apparent in how lightly 
he frets about his record. (“The only 
genuinely helpful guide to the practice 
of criticism would be a compendium of 
error and misdirection,” he writes, ami- 
ably.) Some people describe newspaper 
reviewing as “improvisational” criticism; 
you respond to what you see without 
the distraction of special preparation or 
theoretical commitments. A writer who 
can do that with charisma and insight, 
again and again, is a marvel. That is why 
it doesn’t much matter that “Better Liv- 
ing Through Criticism” is more slalom 
than argument. Budding unified theo- 
ries is not Scott’s job. 

Why do we follow him, then? Scott 
did not go to film school. He has not 
made any movies. He may or may not 
have a detailed knowledge of the com- 
plete oeuvre of Claude Chabrol. His 
powers of suasion come from his abil- 
ity to make you feel that his experi- 
ence was, or will be, yours. What the 
first responder and the scholar demand 
from us — “Defer to me; I see more 
than you do” — we give voluntarily to 


the seducer, who woos our consent. 
Possibly, this is why the “Avengers” 
misadventure so flustered Scott. We 
need not agree with every move a se- 
ducer makes — far from it — ^but the mo- 
ment we decide that we’re no longer 
cool with this arrangement is the mo- 
ment when authority disappears. 

What criticism shares with art, in 
other words, is a particular kind of magic: 
an exchange through which we trans- 
fer our attention and our tmst to a differ- 
ent imagination, hoping that, by some 
transfiguration on the page, another per- 
son may begin to speak our minds. It’s 
not something we do for Amazonians 
or Yelpers, whom we trust only in num- 
bers. And it grants an authority of judg- 
ment that recappers cannot claim. 

When that authority comes, the bond 
is strong. Scott, like many professional 
writers, thinks that he is valued for 
his “voice.”“Criticism is not a matter of 
technique or form so much as it is a 
matter of personality,” he says in one of 
four long Q^&A.s, addressing ques- 
tions from an imagined interviewer. He 
isn’t wrong, and yet Blogging Bob also 
has a charming personality in prose. 
The thriU we get, in work like Scott’s, 
is more specific to the medium. Read- 
ing Scott on “Magic Mike XXL” is 
knowing that a lot of other people are 
doing the same that morning, possibly 
grinning at the same lines (“You can 
take the dude out of the dance, but you 
can’t take the dance out of the dude”). 
Through reading his reviews, we find 
our place in a group of strangers brought 
together on that day; he doesn’t speak 
for the opinions of humanity, but he 
speaks to us, the people who have given 
him consent. 

These convergences of audience 
around some lines of text in time are 
precious on news desks, and they’re rarer 
still in the reviewy hlogosphere. But they 
happen regularly in the culture pages, 
when a beloved critic drops a high-profile 
piece. This is why publications that fire 
their critics shortchange themselves: 
making a shared event of writing is the 
one thing that print, unlike the constant 
pooling of Web commentary, still does 
best. We read, and often resist. But we 
take pleasure in the moments when the 
critic leads and gives us voice. We may 
even be glad to acquiesce. Sometimes 
it’s nicer lying down. ♦ 
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CAN YOU KEEP A 5ECI\ET? 


The former C.I.A. chief Michael Hayden on torture and transparency. 

BY GEORGE PACKER 



S PYMASTERS ARE SUPPOSED tO be gOod 
at keeping their mouths shut, so it’s 
striking how many heads of the Central 
Intelligence Agency have published 
memoirs. Just in the years since Septem- 
ber 11th, three former directors — George 
Tenet, Leon Panetta, and now Michael V. 
Hayden — have felt compelled to tell tales. 
(A fourth, David Petraeus, cooperated 
with his biographer so fuUy that he pro- 
vided her with classified information.) 
They are no doubt driven by the same 
motives that lead other pubfic figures to 
write autobiographies — money, narcis- 
sism, score-settling, concern for their 
place in history. Spooks in general have 
had a lot to answer for in the past de- 
cade and a hah: the 9/11 attacks them- 
selves, Iraq’s nonexistent weapons of mass 
destruction, secret prisons, torture, war- 
rantless eavesdropping, the bulk collec- 
tion of Americans’ data, and targeted 
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killings. On the inside, they hold their 
breath for years; once outside, they won’t 
shut up. Within the limits set by the 
C.I.A. ’s Publications Review Board, si- 
lence is an easy code to break. 

Hayden was an Air Force officer who 
retired as a four-star general. He spent 
just about his whole career as an inteUi- 
gence officer — providing intelligence to 
B-52 pilots in Vietnam, serving as chief 
of intelligence for U.S. forces in Europe 
during the Bosnian war, and then run- 
ning the Air Intelligence Agency. In 1999, 
Hayden was appointed to lead the Na- 
tional Security Agency. He had the right 
resume — all N.S.A. directors are senior 
mihtary officers — as well as the luck of 
timing and circumstance that so often 
determines who gets the coveted jobs in 
government. But the director of the 
C.I.A. — a position Hayden held from 
2006 to the start of the Obama Admin- 


istration, after a brief stopover as deputy 
director of national intelligence — is rarely 
a career intelligence officer. And before 
Hayden nobody had ever led both the 
N.S.A. and the C.I.A. Hayden had clearly 
impressed the politicians, made few pow- 
erful enemies among his colleagues, and 
avoided scandal. In short, he was an ex- 
cellent bureaucrat, and he spent his en- 
tire professional fife guarding the coun- 
try’s secrets, among them some of the 
deepest and darkest. 

“Playing to the Edge: American In- 
telligence in the Age of Terror” (Penguin 
Press) suffers from the usual problems 
of the official memoir. All autobiogra- 
phies are self-serving, but those of pub- 
lic figures tend to be unapologetically so. 
Hayden includes liberal excerpts from a 
graduation speech he delivered at his 
alma mater, Duquesne University, and 
reports on the standing ovation that 
greeted him. “Playing to the Edge” is also 
badly written, with no trace of a ghost- 
writer or editor. Hayden is a devout Steel- 
ers fan, and his style is jock-bureau- 
cratic — tough talk clotted with insider 
terminology. At one point, he writes, “I 
have spent my adult life working in Amer- 
ican intelligence. It has been quite an 
honor. Generally well resourced. A global 
mission. No want of issues. And it was 
a heU of a ride.” At another: “The head 
of operations wanted to try the Thin 
Thread approach, retain US metadata 
that we were collecting in our foreign in- 
telligence activities, encrypt it, limit ac- 
cess to it through a kind of ‘two key’ pro- 
tocol, and then (when indicated) chain 
through the metadata to other contacts.” 

This matter of language is important. 
Professional jargon — on Wall Street, in 
humanities departments, in government 
offices — can be a fence raised to keep 
out the uninitiated and permit those 
within it to persist in the belief that what 
they do is too hard, too complex, to be 
questioned. Jargon acts not only to eu- 
phemize but to license, setting insiders 
against outsiders and giving the flimsi- 
est notions a scientific aura. Repeat the 
phrase “chain through the metadata” 
enough times and it sounds like a law of 
nature rather than a contentious policy. 
In the case of the intelligence world, where 
a high degree of insularity is essential, 
the cloak of language renders spooks and 
their civilian critics mutually alien. The 
tendency on each side is to deny that 
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the other has any real right to exist. 

Hayden was running the N. S.A. when, 
following September 11th, President Bush 
told the agency to intercept the content 
of certain calls between American and 
foreign telephones without a court order, 
and to store all the metadata on calls 
made to, from, and within the United 
States. Hayden asked an agency lawyer 
for an overnight legal opinion and got 
an answer (“a more-than-plausible the- 
ory about its lawfulness”) that a more 
skeptical mind could have shredded. But 
Hayden also knew exactly what his su- 
periors at the White House wanted. He 
had the tools and was eager to use them. 
You don’t rise to the top of the intelli- 
gence community by asking whether 
“can” and “should” are always the same. 

This proved the case with torture, too. 
Hayden wasn’t yet at the C.I.A. when 
the agency, with the backing of the Bush 
White House and the Justice Depart- 
ment, tried waterboarding and other phys- 
ical efforts to break A1 Qaeda suspects 
in secret overseas prisons. By the time 
Hayden took over, many, though not all, 
of the practices had ended. Contemplat- 
ing an order to subject a detainee named 
Muhammad Rahim al- Afghani to sleep 
deprivation and a liquid diet, Hayden 
writes, “I remember staring down at the 
page, pen in hand, hesitating to take that 
step.”Needless to say, he signed. Afghani’s 
interrogators got nothing useful from 
their prisoner; Hayden suggests that this 
was because the harshest techniques had 
by then been taken off the table. 

Hayden insists that vital information 
about Al Qaeda came from these tech- 
niques. He’s contradicted by a thick Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee report, nu- 
merous journalistic investigations, and 
the accounts of certain intelligence 
officers. When it comes to detainee 
deaths, innocent men wrongfully held 
in brutal conditions, and other abuses, 
Hayden barely glances over his shoul- 
der: “There were occasional mistakes.” 
On the usefulness of the N.S.A.’s Ter- 
rorist Surveillance Program, which some 
insiders have dismissed as producing lit- 
tle valuable information, Hayden is sim- 
ilarly confident: “We were able to brief 
real connections between overseas ter- 
rorists and people in the United States 

It is clear that Stellarwind” — the code 
name for the information collected under 
the program — “covered a quadrant where 


we had no other tools. What could be 
wrong with that?” The public may never 
be able to assess where the truth lies. 

I N HIS LAST days in government, at the 
start of the Obama Administration, 
Hayden fought bitterly against the re- 
lease of the Bush Justice Department’s 
torture memos, insisting that the reve- 
lations constituted a betrayal and would 
damage C.I.A. officers’ morale beyond 
repair. In 2014, when the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee released its report, 
which singled out Hayden for mislead- 
ing the committee in many instances, he 
lashed out even more furiously. The re- 
port is a damning document on the bru- 
tality of the C.I.A.’s practices, the shod- 
diness of its management, and the 
mendacity of its leaders. Hayden’s case 
against the report comes down to the 
fact that it was written by the commit- 
tee’s “Democrat” members and staff. 
Hayden seems more ambivalent about 
eavesdropping than about torture. He 
admits that SteUarwind “did indeed raise 
important questions about the right bal- 
ance between security and liberty, and 
Snowden’s disclosures no doubt acceler- 
ated and intensified that discussion.” And 
last week he sided with Apple in its pri- 
vacy dispute with the F.B.I. But tech- 
niques like waterboarding and rectal hy- 
dration raise no questions for Hayden. 

He has a number of glowing things to 
say about George W. Bush and Dick 
Cheney, none about Barack Obama. Bush 
is a good listener, avid for details, ready to 
hear hard tmths from his intel people and 
make policy accordingly. Obama, on the 
other hand, is indecisive, hypocritical, 
and — on issues like torture and negotiat- 
ing with Iran — ^wrong. Hayden devotes 
far more energy to answering critical cov- 
erage in the Times and the Washington 
Post than to analyzing the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. In general, he doesn’t 
care for investigative journalists or con- 
gressional Democrats. First-rate intelli- 
gence reporters like the Times’]decnes Risen, 
the Post’s Dana Priest, and this magazine’s 
Jane Mayer aren’t just a pain in the ass, in 
his view — they have low motives and un- 
fair agendas. He can’t fathom why the le- 
gitimate role of the press might be to fer- 
ret out secrets that officials like him are 
sworn to guard, or why the C.I.A.’s de- 
struction of its own interrogation tapes 
looked like a coverup of a crime. Con- 


gresswoman Nancy Pelosi and Senator 
Ron Wyden aren’t good-faith critics of 
the agency — they’re partisan hypocrites. 
At one point, Hayden quotes a line from 
Bob Dylans “Absolutely Sweet Marie”: 
“To live outside the law, you must be hon- 
est.” Hayden adds, “Especially with your- 
self All the time.” In other words, if the 
intelligence agencies are going to push the 
limits of law, policy, and technology, with 
minimal oversight — if they’re going to use 
the sidehnes, in the football metaphor of 
the book’s title — they need to hold them- 
selves accountable. But Hayden’s unwill- 
ingness to give an inch to any challenge 
shows why Congress, the press, and the 
pubhc are the only ones who can keep the 
agencies honest. 

What’s strange is that Hayden knows 
this. He knows that the intelligence world 
is isolated from the public, and that, like 
so many other institutions, it has lost 
Americans’ trust. He seems to under- 
stand that keeping the senior Republi- 
cans and Democrats on the intelligence 
committees informed while imposing a 
gag order on them is no longer enough 
to win citizens’ confidence. He goes so 
far as to call this realization “Snowden’s 
‘gift,’” referring to him as the “visible 
effect” of a “broad cultural shift that is 
redefining legitimate secrecy, necessary 
transparency, and what constitutes the 
consent of the governed.” 

This is ultimately why Hayden has 
come out of the shadows to write this 
still heavily shadowed book. He wants 
more openness, not out of any principled 
belief in government transparency but 
because it’s essential if his profession is 
going to survive. “If we are going to con- 
duct espionage in the future,” he writes, 
“we are going to have to make some 
changes in the relationship between the 
intelligence community and the public 
it serves. ’’And, he adds, “we also need to 
explain to those with whom we intend 
to be more open that with that will come 
some increased risk. It can be no other 
way.” He isn’t wrong to say so, or to point 
out the bad faith of the agencies’ detrac- 
tors who want to have it both ways. After 
quoting passages from a congressional 
report critical of the N.S.A.’s failure to 
do more to prevent 9/11, he adds, “I men- 
tion them here only to point out that 
what then followed, NSA’s Stellarwind 
program, was a logical response to an 
agreed issue and not the product of 
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demented cryptologic minds, as some 
would later suggest.” You don’t have to 
be an admirer of warrantless wiretapping 
to acknowledge that it might have orig- 
inated in an understandable panic about 
the intelligence failures that permitted 
the attacks to happen. “Far easier to crit- 
icize intelligence agencies for not doing 
enough when [political elites] feel in dan- 
ger,” Hayden writes, “while reserving the 
right to criticize those agencies for doing 
too much when they feel safe.”The truth 
in this observation isn’t weakened by the 
fact that Hayden repeats it elsewhere at 
least twice, nearly word for word. 

Hayden isn’t the mindless drone or 
sinister spy boss that his harshest detrac- 
tors might believe. He’s a very imperfect 
bearer of a legitimate insight; that, if the 
American people and the intelligence 
world need each other, they can’t afford 
to speak mutually unintelligible lan- 
guages. Imperfect because he failed his 
own standard of openness, first while in 
government — ^he battled any serious over- 
sight of the intelligence agencies’ most 
controversial programs — and then again 
in this cheerful, overconfident account 
of his years there. George Tenet, in his 
more readable memoir, “At the Center 
of the Storm,” spends a lot of time on 
his mistakes, especially on Iraq’s missing 
weapons of mass destruction. Hayden, 
by contrast, looks back and says, “I could 
be accused of grading my own work, but 
I believe that despite our flaws, we’re ac- 
tually pretty good at this spy stuff.” 

Hayden thinks that the answer to the 
intelligence community’s isolation and 
disarray is for leaders like him to come 
forth and explain their work — ^which is 
what he’s been doing since his retirement, 
in speeches and articles and debates (in- 
cluding one with Glenn Greenwald), and, 
now, in this memoir. He wants transpar- 
ency, sort of (another official called it 
“translucence”), but on his own terms. 
That won’t be enough, and perhaps noth- 
ing will be enough. In a sense, the more 
the spies say, the less the public will trust 
them, because it’s secrecy that gives them 
the mystique of knowledge.The relation- 
ship is a little like that between teen- 
agers and their parents. We expect the 
intelligence people to keep us safe, we 
resent them for their intrusions and their 
failures, and we need to believe that they 
know better than we do in spite of all the 
evidence to the contrary. ♦ 
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Mr. Splitfoot, by Samantha Hunt (Houghton Mifflin Harcourt). 
This gripping novel alternates between two story fines: in one, 
the budding con artists Nat and Ruth struggle to survive in 
an abusive Christian foster home; in the other, set some years 
in the future, Ruth, inexplicably rendered mute, leads her niece, 
Cora, on a journey across New York State on foot. The nar- 
ratives, which twist together into a shocking denouement, are 
marked by ghost stories, from Nat and Ruth’s forays into the 
world of mediums and seances to Cora’s struggle to piece to- 
gether her aunt’s past. “History holds up one side of our fives 
and fiction the other,” one character tells Cora, and the nov- 
el’s pleasures fie in the intersections between the two. 

The Past, by Tessa Hadley (Harper). An extended family of 
four adult siblings, with various partners and children, con- 
venes for a final holiday before selling their country home, a 
storybook English cottage, spotted with damp and beyond 
the reach of cell-phone towers. Hadley conjures a heady, 
light-infused summer, its skies “dense with seed floss, trans- 
parent-winged midges, pollen.” The atmosphere is languid 
yet busy, with flirtations and quests to unearth family matters 
that some would rather forget. Each person’s hope for self- 
invention is challenged by evidence that character may have 
been fixed long ago. “People weren’t ‘really’ anything,” one 
speculates, unsure whether she wants it to be true or not. 
“There wasn’t ever any final, definitive version.” 

Masters of Empire, by Michael A. McDonnell (Hill &" Wang). 
This revisionist history makes a compelling case for the over- 
whelming power of the Anishinaabeg tribes of the Great Lakes 
region throughout the Colonial period. Their military might, 
diplomacy, and vast, intricate trading networks commanded 
deference from European traders, officials, and missionaries. 
The Erench in particular became completely enmeshed in 
Anishinaabeg affairs. Women from the Odawa, an Anish- 
inaabeg tribe, married French fur traders to extend the Oda- 
wa’s economic reach, and when the French were vanquished 
in the French and Indian War, Pontiac’s Rebellion, named 
after an Odawa chief, kept the victorious British at bay. This 
halted the westward expansion of settlements, and the result- 
ing frustration became one cause of the American Revolution. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson, by Anne Boyd Rioux (Norton). 
A portrait of Woolson, a popular novelist, that appeared on 
the cover of Harper’s Weekly in 1887 hid much of her face. “I 
do not at aU think that because a woman happens to write a 
little,” Woolson said, she “becomes the property of the public.” 
The portrait, Boyd Rioux argues in this timely biography, was 
a calculated compromise, of a kind that Woolson made through- 
out her fife. Choosing writing over marriage, she fought her 
way into a hostile field with stark stories of fife on a vanish- 
ing Midwestern frontier. Her work earned her recognition 
from luminaries like Henry James, but few ever saw her as any- 
thing but a “woman writer,” a designation she disliked. Boyd 
Rioux captures Woolson as she saw herself: as a “serious artist.” 
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POP MUJIC 

THE 5TRUGGLE 


Macklemore wrestles with his place in hip-hop. 

BY HUA H5U 



I N 2005, THE Seattle rapper Mackle- 
more released his debut album, “The 
Language ofMy World.” Its impact was 
modest, confined mostly to the North- 
west. In a song tided “White Privilege,” 
he examined the tensions of his life as a 
white rapper: “Where’s my place in a 
music that’s been taken by my race / Cul- 
turally appropriated by the white face?” 
It was an honest, questing attempt to face 
the guilt of the gentrifier, wary of what 
he embodies yet pleased with the new 
view. The song also seemed to suggest 
that Macklemore was somehow differ- 
ent, blessed — or burdened — ^with slightiy 
more self-consciousness than other white 
hip-hop artists or fans. “So where does 


this leave me? /I feel hke I pay dues but 
rU always be a white MC/I give every- 
thing I have when I write a rhyme /But 
that doesn’t change the fact that this cul- 
ture’s not mine.” In the end, Macklemore 
resolves to keep walking the world aware 
of his privilege, hopeful that his listeners 
will do the same. On an album with songs 
ranging from attacks on George W. Bush 
to mischievous tales of scoring a fake 
I.D., it didn’t seem like a contradiction 
that required resolution. 

Not at the time, at least. It’s easy to 
envision what would have happened had 
Macklemore ’s trajectory as an indepen- 
dent artist plateaued then. He would 
have cobbled together a long career as a 


witty, well-meaning rapper, playing shows 
at colleges and festivals in front of com- 
mitted fans who related to him and his 
thematic concerns. 

Instead, Macklemore became very fa- 
mous. The year after the release of “The 
Language of My World,”he began work- 
ing with the Seattle producer Ryan Lewis, 
who brought a pop sheen and a knack 
for big chomses to Macklemore’s impas- 
sioned rhymes. In 2012, they released 
two wildly popular singles: “Same Love,” 
a soft-lit ballad that was adopted as an 
informal theme song for Washington’s 
campaign to legalize same-sex marriage, 
and “Thrift Shop,” a bargain shopper’s 
manifesto that doubled as a goofy, 
self-deprecating play on hip-hop’s boast- 
ful style. These hits resulted in the re- 
discovery of “Can’t Hold Us,” a relent- 
lessly upbeat motivational anthem with 
the energy of a small star going nova. 

The three singles appeared on “The 
Heist” (2012), an immensely successful 
album that seemed to exist at a distance 
from the hip-hop mainstream. It’s the kind 
of thing you might hear at spin class or 
on alternative-rock radio. The songs’ cross- 
over success was, at least in part, the result 
of an unusual agreement that Macklemore 
and Lewis entered into with Warner Music 
Group: they released the album them- 
selves, but they drew on the label’s pro- 
motional resources in exchange for a per- 
centage of the album’s sales. At the 2014 
Grammy Awards, the duo won awards for 
Best New Artist and Best Rap Album, 
beating the beloved Compton rapper Ken- 
drick Lamar both times. After the show, 
Macklemore posted a picture of a text he 
had sent Lamar, suggesting that he felt 
unworthy: “It’s weird and sucks that I 
robbed you.” His fans found the gesture 
sweet and earnest. But, for those who con- 
sidered “The Heist” the work of an inter- 
loper, Macklemore became a villain. 

These reactions stood in for a larger 
schism. Pop music has long relied on a 
dream of being a utopian space, capable 
of bringing people of disparate back- 
grounds together. It’s a behef that diver- 
sifying the charts — the mere act of being 
exposed to difference — can reshape so- 
ciety in some essential, if unquantifiable, 
way. In recent years, however, anxieties 
have grown around white artists who 
commit acts of cultural appropriation. 
Macklemore, in particular, has come to 
symbolize the potential whitewashing 


Appropriation is a blunt charge, but Macklemore now seems like its poster child. 
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of hip-hop. Appropriation is a blunt 
charge, and can become a never-ending 
game of gotcha. Cultures have always 
evolved through exchange and mixture. 
When we talk of appropriation today, 
however, we are really talking about power 
and access: about the politics of mak- 
ing — and hstening to — music at a time 
when many people live by the laissez-faire 
attitude that we are entitled to one an- 
other’s cultures, genres, stories. As if in 
response to this, recent releases, such as 
D’Angelo’s “Black Messiah,” Lamar’s “To 
Pimp a Butterfly,” and Beyonce’s “For- 
mation,”have luxuriated in creating spec- 
tacles of unmitigated blackness, remind- 
ing audiences that the global industries 
profiting from black culture would not 
exist without black people. This was the 
theme of a recent “Saturday Night Live” 
skit, in which clueless white people sud- 
denly realize that Beyonce — so adored 
that she often seems like the country’s 
sole point of consensus — is black and 
somehow not “for” everyone. 

A ll of which leaves Macklemore in 
a strange position. A desire to cele- 
brate — but not too heartily — courses 
through his new album, with Ryan Lewis, 
“This Unruly Mess I’ve Made.” It opens 
with “Light Tunnels,” a return to that 
fateful night at the Grammys. Though 
Macklemore knows better than to buy 
into the spectacle of awards shows (“This 
feels so narcissistic/ Dressed as a celebra- 
tion to conceal it’s a business”), he real- 
izes that celebrity has given him a plat- 
form. In January, he and Lewis released 
“White Privilege II,” a rambling, confes- 
sional Tumblr post of a song, which con- 
siders the place of the well-meaning white 
person in the age of Black Lives Matter. 

There is something absorbing about 
its messiness, particularly in the way it 
manages to sample voices from across 
white America’s ideological spectrum, 
with a self-doubting Macklemore in the 
middle. He wonders about his place at a 
Black Lives Matter rally and asks his pre- 
dominantly white fans to do the same: 
“We take all we want from black culture, 
but win we show up for black lives?” Along 
the way, he sketches a structure of privi- 
lege that props up everyone from Darren 
Wilson, the police officer who killed Mi- 
chael Brown, to the Australian rapper 
Iggy Azalea, whose use of black Ameri- 
can slang often verges on the unintelli- 


gible. Macklemore and Lewis launched 
whiteprivilege2.com, providing free down- 
loads of the single and identifying the ac- 
tivists, educators, and fellow-musicians 
who helped them conceptualize the song. 

“This Unruly Mess” is neatly split be- 
tween pensive moments, like “White 
Privilege II,” and cartoonish ones, like 
“Brad Pitt’s Cousin,” in which Mackle- 
more claims that even his cat has more 
Instagram followers than you, a reminder 
of his penchant for writing vivid, slap- 
stick lyrics that lend themselves to music 
videos.The playful videos for “The Heist,” 
which were posted on Lewis’s YouTube 
page, were a key to the duo’s rise, and 
have now been viewed nearly 1.5 billion 
times. But “This Unruly Mess” is most 
fascinating as a document of Mackle- 
more ’s quest for authenticity, from his 
earnest dissertation on structures of priv- 
ilege to the personal demons of “Kevin,” 
a spiky blues-funk number about a friend 
lost to a prescription-drug overdose. The 
sheer number of guests reminds fisten- 
ers of his devotion to a purist under- 
ground that he has long since outgrown. 
MeUe Mel, Grandmaster Caz, and Kool 
Moe Dee lend “Downtovm” a touch of 
old-school joy, while KRS-One and DJ 
Premier bring a rugged credibility to the 
rags-to-riches dreams of “Buckshot.” 
One of the best songs is “Need to Know,” 
which features Macklemore and his for- 
mer opening act. Chance the Rapper, 
sharing a wish to “go back to the day be- 
fore I became famous overnight.” 

This means something entirely differ- 
ent to Chance, who in “Need to Know” 
remarks on how white fans now call him 
the N-word.The enduring question isn’t 
whether Macklemore is guilty of appro- 
priation. It’s why he has become a figure 
of such scrutiny — ^what visions fans and 
detractors alike have projected upon a 
man so desperate to be an ally. There’s a 
world of difference between “White Priv- 
ilege II” and Miley Cyrus’s twerking vid- 
eos, or, at least, Macklemore would like 
to argue as much. Is it enough to name 
the privilege while profiting from it? If 
not, what more can he do? Macklemore 
wrote the butter-soft “Growing Up 
(Sloane’s Song)” before the birth of his 
daughter. It’s filled with sweet sentiments 
that make for cheesy music. Work hard 
at something you love, he tells her, “and 
eventually the world will change.” It 
would be nice to think so. ♦ 
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THE THEATRE 

THE NIGHT CR/WLER5 

Down and out in Eugene O’Neill’s “Hughie. ” 

BY HILTON AL5 


I ’m always somewhat surprised to 
discover how many of the writers and 
thinkers I’ve admired over the years grew 
up reading Eugene O’Neill with a pas- 
sion equal to my own. For years, I 
thought of O’Neill, who spoke so deeply 
to my adolescent self, as a kind of pri- 
vate pleasure. So I experienced some- 
thing of a jolt when, in 2006, 

Joan Didion told me, during 
an interview, that as a girl 
she’d read aU O’Neill’s works 
in one summer, captivated 
by his theatricality. Mike 
Nichols, in a 2016 PBS 
“American Masters” pro- 
gram, described how much 
O’Neill meant to him, too. 

What impressed me, as 
I watched Didion’s and 
Nichols’s eyes light up at the 
thought of those madden- 
ing sexist, racist, restless, 
complicated, and important 
dramas, was howlitde either 
of them had in common sty- 
listically with O’Neill’s raw 
imperfections. And yet they 
responded to his narratives 
in their souls, as did I. 

O’Neill’s words made me 
feel that working with your 
imagination was a noble 
calling somehow, and that 
any kind of story could work 
onstage if you strongly be- 
lieved it belonged there. 

Even when reading his 
mystifyingly bad works, such 
as “The Fountain” (written 
1921-22) or “Lazarus Laughed” (1926) 
or “Dynamo” (1928), I was in O’Neill’s 
corner, fascinated by the way he illumi- 
nated his invented worlds with hysteria. 

Of course, my interest in the art was 
inseparable from my interest in the art- 
ist — that melancholy boy with Black Irish 
looks, who grew up in a drama of his 
own. His father, James, was the headliner. 


a ham actor, whose matinee-idol postur- 
ing and self-delusion prompted his bril- 
liant son to mn away and cook up a new 
kind of realism — fuelled by European- 
influenced ideas about angst and hopped 
up on the American vernacular. And then 
there was the high drama that his mother, 
Mary Ellen, a morphine addict, indulged 


in. O’Neill’s beloved older brother, James, 
Jr., or Jamie, inherited both forms of help- 
lessness. An alcoholic sometime actor, he 
died in 1923, at the age of forty-five, but 
his depression, his wry humor, and his 
anguished relationship with his mother 
live on in a number of O’Neill’s charac- 
ters, including James Tyrone, Jr., in “A 
Moon for the Misbegotten” (1941-43) 


and “Long Day’s Journey Into Night” 
(1941-42). 

In 1942, while working on those mas- 
terpieces, O’Neill also wrote his last one- 
act play, “Hughie” (in revival at the Booth, 
under the noteworthy direction of Mi- 
chael Grandage). It was a period of per- 
sonal turmoil. The playwright was fifty- 
three; his career was in decline. (From 
1934 to 1946, O’Neill had no new plays 
produced.) In the midst of the war, writ- 
ing seemed to him a trivial activity, the 
commercial theatre meaningless. More 
or less estranged from his children — he 
had no real gift for intimacy, just a 
near-obsessive drive to be close to women 
he’d rejected or who’d rejected him — 
O’Neill was also beginning to show 
signs of the brain disorder that 
led to his death, in 1953, 
at sixty-five. Nevertheless, 
“Hughie” signalled an up- 
swing in his artistic life. This 
hour-long song was intended 
to be one in a series of eight 
one-act plays, titled “By Way 
of Obit,” in each of which a 
character would teU another 
about someone who had died. 
“Via this monologue, you get 
a complete picture of the per- 
son who has died — his or her 
whole hfe story — but just as 
complete a picture of . . . the 
narrator,” O’Neill said. “And 
you also get, by another 
means — use of stage direc- 
tions, mostly — an insight into 
the whole life of the person 
who does little but listen.” 
And listen the Night Clerk 
does — even before Erie Smith 
(Forest Whitaker) enters and 
starts talking about Hughie, 
who preceded the Night Clerk 
in his job. Sitting on a stool, 
facing the audience, the Night 
Clerk (played by Frank Wood, 
who is immense in a con- 
stricted part) “stares acquies- 
cently at nothing” and listens. We hear 
what he seems to be listening to, not for: 
the car horns and footfalls of midtown 
Manhattan in 1928. It’s approaching 
4 A.M., what James Baldwin called the 
“devastating hour”: the day “is indisputably 
over; almost instantaneously, a new day 
begins, and how will one bear it?” The 
Night Clerk bears it by letting sound. 



Forest Whitaker stars in O’Neill’s last one- act play. 
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atmosphere, time run through him like 
sand through an hourglass. 

Erie bears it in another way. Our first 
sight of him tells us everything, or ev- 
erything he wants his audience to know, 
which is how he treats the world — as 
spectators, potential pals he needs to win 
over in order to feel right in his mind. 
Entering through a heavy door, upstage 
center, Erie is tail, with rounded shoul- 
ders and a slightly shambling walk; he 
looks as though he were caving in on 
himself while trying to remain upright, 
spiritually and otherwise. We recognize 
him, or ourselves, in his effort to be 
sprightly, upbeat — to make life some- 
thing other than what it is — even, or es- 
pecially, in places like this dark, sad hotel 
lobby, which might as well be on the 
edge of the world. (Christopher Oram 
and NeU Austin, who have done a mighty 
job with the set and the fighting, respec- 
tively, have made the lobby look like a 
way station, the next-to-last stop before 
the elevator to the gallows.) 

Catching sight of the new Night 
Clerk, Erie smiles a broader smile — it’s 
part of his mask — and introduces him- 
self He’s been on a drunk precipitated 
by Hughie’s death, he says. Now the al- 
cohol is wearing off, and perhaps reality 
is settling in just a little, and Erie stands 
at the center of what “Hughie” is about 
(in addition to O’Neill’s nostalgia for the 
slang of the era): how you can be held 
captive by the guilt you feel at being alive. 
In any case, Erie is delighted that the 
hotel has replaced the “young squirt they 
took on when Hughie got sick. One of 
them fresh wise punks. Couldn’t teU him 
nothing.” It’s probably fair to assume that 
that clerk put up a wall against Erie’s 


verbiage, and that Erie didn’t take the 
rejection well. Now he’s been given an- 
other chance to talk, to win a guy over 
and maybe love him, just as he loved 
Hughie, who was his anchor in a sea of 
booze and loneliness. When the Night 
Clerk mentions that his last name is 
Hughes — as was Hughie’s — Erie gets 
excited, but then the Night Clerk points 
out that they weren’t related. “No, that’s 
right,” Erie replies. He continues: 

Hughie told me he didn’t have no relations 
left — except his wife and kids, of course. Yeah. 
The poor guy croaked last week. His funeral was 
what started me off on a bat. Some drunk! I don’t 
go on one often. It’s bum dope in my book. A 
guy gets careless and gabs about things he knows 
and when he comes to he’s liable to find there’s 
guys who’d feel easier if he wasn’t around no 
more. That’s the trouble with knowing things. 

That last sentence, such an honest re- 
sponse to one’s own consciousness, slays 
us in the way that only O’Neill can; its 
subjectivity, its credibility remake the 
world for us, framing it with a prosce- 
nium and peopling it with Whitaker and 
Wood. Together and separately, they’re 
more than fine actors; they’re poets equal 
to O’Neill’s poeticism. But this appreci- 
ation may be delayed. In fact, I wasn’t sure 
what I thought of the show until a few 
days after I’d seen it. Perhaps, while watch- 
ing, I was on guard against the possibil- 
ity of O’Neill’s occasional mawkishness 
interfacing with Whitaker’s. But later, 
closing my eyes, I remembered Whita- 
ker’s light-colored suit and his graceful- 
ness, which works in counterpoint to his 
outsized frame. For years, I didn’t respond 
to Whitaker as much as I wanted to. In 
film after film, he played what I called 
Negro yearning: he was always on the out- 


side looking in, especially at love. At times, 
this stance felt to me like special plead- 
ing. And I wasn’t sure about his authen- 
ticity. Unlike many of his contemporar- 
ies, Whitaker didn’t eschew sentimen- 
tality; in fact, he often hid behind it. Neil 
Jordan tempered that tendency in “The 
Crying Game” (1992), not by casting 
Whitaker against type but by making 
his type — his sensitivity and awkward- 
ness — seem sexy to his transsexual part- 
ner. In “Panic Room” (2002), David 
Fincher revealed how attractive Whita- 
ker could be when his performance as a 
thug had hints of melancholia and ten- 
derheartedness without being subsumed 
by them. But in other films, such as “A 
Rage in Harlem” (1991) and “Bird” (1988), 
in which he starred as the jazz legend 
Charlie Parker, there was too much hazy 
nostalgia for Whitaker’s softness to sink 
into. He was a junkie Teddy bear. Gran- 
dage, like Jordan and Fincher, empha- 
sizes what’s most interesting about 
Whitaker — his emotional accessibility, 
his curiosity about his own pain and that 
of the society that surrounds him — but 
he doesn’t make Erie a nostalgic figure. 
There’s critical distance here; Erie is a 
white character played by a black man, 
and the complications inherent in that 
casting keep the production contempo- 
rary and important. 

Nothing significant happens in 
“Hughie” except theatre — and the cre- 
ative fives of its actors. As Erie stands 
beside his new hope, the Night Clerk, 
while bent low, internally, by grief, 
Whitaker may remind you of Charles 
Laughton, another actor who was un- 
certain in his body and made a style out 
of trying to mask it, too. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 


Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose thcree finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Harry Bliss, must be received by 
Sunday, March 6th. The finalists in the February 22nd contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the 
finalists in this weeks contest, in the March 21st issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. 

Any resident of the United States, Canada (except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland 
age eighteen or over can enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest.newyorker.com. 



THI5 WEEKS CONTENT 
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THE FINALI5T5 



T should have jumped from a higher floor. ” 
Tom Robb, Vancouver, B.C. 

Tm a congressman — obstruction is my job. ” 
Chase Gorland, New York City 

“Does this suit make me look fiatf’ 
Calvin H. Allen, AsheviUe, N.C. 


THE '^(/INNING CAPTION 



“Do you remember what you had for lunch last Thursday?” 
Steven Genther, Miami, Fla. 
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Chicago Doctor Invents 
Affordable Hearing Aid 

Outperforms Many Expensive Hearing Aids 

Reported by J. Page 


DOCTORS AND PATIENTS AGREE: 
"BEST QUALITY SOUND" "LOWEST 
AFFORDABLE PRICE" 


CHICAGO: A local board-certified Ear, Nose, Throat (ENT) physician, Dr. S. 
Cherukuri, has just shaken up the hearing aid industry with the invention of a 
medical-grade, affordable hearing aid. This revolutionary hearing aid is 
designed to help millions of people with hearing loss who cannot afford — 
or do not wish to pay — the much higher cost of traditional hearing aids. 


"Perhaps the best quality-to-price ratio in the hearing aid 
industry" — Dr. Babu, Board-Certified ENT Physician 


Dr. Cherukuri knew that untreated hearing loss could lead to depression, social 
isolation, anxiety, and symptoms consistent with Alzheimer's di.sease. He could 
not understand why the cost of hearing aids was so high when the prices 
of so many consumer electronics like TVs, DVD players, cell phones, and 
digital cameras had fallen. 



"/ have been wearing hearing aids for over 25 
years and these are the best Behind-the-Ear 
aids I have tried. Their sound quality rivals 
that of my $3,000 custom pair of Phonak* 
Xtra digital ITE ." — Gerald Levy 


"/ have a $2,000 ResouncT Live hearing aid in 
my left ear and the MDHearingAid in the right 
ear. I am not able to notice a significant 
difference in sound quality between the 
two hearing aids.” 

— Dr. May, ENT Physician 


Since Medicare and most private insurance plans do not cover the costs of hearing 
aids, which traditionally run between $2,000 — $6,000 for a pair, many of the 
doctor's patients could not afford the expense. Dr. Cherukuri's goal was to find 
a reasonable solution that would help with the most common types of hearing 
loss at an affordable price, similar to the "one-size-fits-most” reading glasses 
available at drug stores. 

He evaluated numerous hearing devices and sound amplifiers, including those 
seen on television. Without fail, almost all of these were found to amplify bass/ 
low frequencies (below 1000 Hz) and were not useful in amplifying the 
frequencies related to the human voice. 

Inspiration from a Surprising Source 


Designed by a Board-Certified Ear, 
Nose, and Throat (ENT) Doctor 

Doctor-Recommended, 

Audiologist-Tested 

Thousands of Satisfied Customers 

Batteries Included! 

Comes Ready to Use 

Free Shipping Available 
FDA-Registered 
Save up to 90% 

100% Money-Back 
Guarantee 
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The doctor's inspiration to defeat the pnwers-that-be that kept inexpensive 
hearing aids out of the hands of the public actually came from a new cell phone 
he had just purchased. "I felt that if someone could devise an affordable 
device like an iPhone' for about $200 that could do all sorts of things, I 
could create a hearing aid at a similar price.’ 

Affordable Hearing Aid with Superb Performance 

The high cost of hearing aids is a result of layers of middlemen and expensive 
unnecessary features. Dr. Cherukuri concluded that it would be possible to 
develop a medical-grade hearing aid without sacrificing the quality of 
components. The result is the MDHearingAid PRO. under $200 each when 
buying a pair. It has been declared to be the best low-cost hearing aid that 
amplifies the range of sounds associated with the human voice without 
overly amplifying background noise. 


Tested by Leading Doctors and Audiologists 

The MDHearingAid PRO has been rigorously tested by leading ENT physicians 
and audiologists who have unanimously agreed that the sound quality and 
output in many cases exceeds more expensive hearing aids. 


For the Lowest Price Call Today 

800 - 873-0680 

Phone Lines Open 24 Hours EVERY DAY 

Use Offer Code CQ25 to get FREE Shipping 
and FREE Batteries for a Full Year! 

www.IVIDHearingAid.com 



45-OAYRISKFREE TRIAL 
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The moment you started 
writing your family history. 


The perfect vacation leaves you 
with a new perspective. It connects 
you to those expenences you wouldn’t 
encounter anywhere else. It doesn’t 
have to take place at a 32'acre, 
luxury oceanfront resort along the 
beautiful Kohala Coast on the island 
of Ha>vaii. It doesn’t have to feature 
waterfall massages, six restaurants, 
tropical rainforests and undersea 
worlds to explore. But It could. 
Welcome to Fairmont. 


Gateway to your moment in over 
20 countries, fairmont.com ^ 
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